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This researcji was conducted under Peace Corps 
Contract No, W-276, entitled, "To Provide Continuous 
Information on the Effectiveness of the Peace Corps 
Educational Television (ElV) Project in Colombia." 

This is one of 12 volumes in a series. The Peace Corps 
Educational Television Project in Colombia— -Two Years 
of Research . Titles of the other volumes and some 
brief facts on the ETV Project and on the research can 
be found at the end of this report. 
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In this report on the research we conducted on the Peace Corps 
Educational Television (E0?V) Project in Colomoia, we will focus on 

two major issues. These are: 

problems brought to the Colombian public elementary 
school by the use of the modern electronic medium of television 
for d!=*ily instruction. V/hat kinds of problems occurred? How 
widespread were these problems? \Vhich problems were most frequent? 

•——The impact of the large number of Volunteers assigned 
work with the teachers ^ the schools to promote the e f f ec ti veness 
of t^ televised instruction tn solving the problems brought bjr 
television. Did the teachers believe that the Volunteers helped 
them? Did the Volunteers really make a difference? Just how much 
contact v/as there between Volunteers and teachers? Was it 
sufficient? 

To answer such questions we will turn to the persons most 
directly concerned-'-'—the Colombian public school teachers. During 
our two years of research in Colombia we surveyed several thousand 
teachers who were using the television regu3.arly in their class- 
rooms. From their replies, we are able to give a thorou^ and 

detailed account, and one that because it is free of the bias 

that always threatens judgments based solely on observation —is 
particularly valid. 

In addition to examining these two issues, we will also 
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present findings Isearing on other questions from our surveys. Of 
special interest are findings reflecting the succens of the 
Peace Corps in transferring responsibility for instructional 
television to Colombians. 

Background 

llhere are two kinds of background information that will help 
to place the findings in perspective. One concerns the reasons for 
our great interest in the work of the utilization Volunteer — the 
Volunteer who was assigned to work with the teachers in the 
schools on the effective use (thus the term "utilization") of the 
television. The other concerns some of the findings on the 
utilization Volunteer that are covered in the other reports in this 
series. 

Initially, our concern with the utilization Volunteer was 
dictated by the very sizable concentration of Volunteers, both in 
absolute and relative terms, in this specialized assignment. Since 
the inauguration of the ETV Project in Colombia at the beginning 
of 3.9^4 through the end of 19^6, between 77 Qud 88 Volunteers have 
been engaged full-time in the project in various tasks at various 
periods.^ Of the total at any time, about two- thirds have been 
utilization Volunteers. Of the remainder, most have been assigned 
to television production, with a few serving as technicians for 
the installation and maintenance of TV sets in schools and the 
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servicing of studio equipment. In terms of manpower, then, the 
utilization Volunteer has represented the Peace Corps* major 
involvement in the ETV Project. As a result, any attempt to 
assess the effectiveness of the Peace Corps in the instructional 
television project in Colombia must give considerable attention 
to the performance of these Volunteers. 

In addition to the importance deriving from their sheer number, 
the utilization Volunteer also concerned us because of the 
sophistication of the belief that the successful implementation of 
instructional television requires assiduous attention to the way 
it is really used in the classroom. In the Colombia project, the 
television has not been intended merely to complement or enrich a 
curriculum. Instead, it has been designed to provide the ’’core’* 
of instruction, with the goal of dramatically modernizing, unifying, 
and up-grading the curriculum. As a consequence, any deficiencies 
in its use in the classroom is not a minor loss, but a major set- 
back. 

To aec-Gmplish this goal, the ETV Project televised, during 
both semesters of each year involved, 10 different elementary 
level courses in 1964, 15 in 1965 » and 16 in 1966. In addition, 
there has been special television for the in-service training of 
teachers and for adult instruction in literacy and health. Bach 
of the elementary level courses has consisted of two 15-minute 
telecasts a week throughout a semester. In this program the school 
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teacher heis not been relegated to an inactive role. Instead, he 
has been expected to teach in partnership v/ith the television, 
providing 15 mi&utes of pre-telecast instruction (called 
’*motivation’0 and 15 minutes of post-telecast instruction (called 
’’follow-up”) for each televised lesson. He also has been expected 
to make any teaching in the televised subjects at other times 
conform to the television schedule and pace. Thus, his partnership 
has been on at least a two~to-one basis. 

The utilization Volunteers were assigned to insure that this 
ambitious program functioned in the schools as intended. Ihey were 
to guarantee the fact in addition to tne facade of televised 
instruction assured by the presentation of the broadcasts. Since 
television would seem to hold great promise for partially solving 
the imposing educational problems of developing countries— grossly 
insufficient numbers of skilled teachers, shortages of books and 
teaching aids, growing and presumably more demanding populations, 
outmoded curriculae, marked disparities between educational 
opportunities for various social strata and rural and urban 
populations, and the like, all in a context in which needs and 
desires seem to be outracing resources— we were extremely concerned 
with the impact these Volunteers might have. Were they, or someone 
like them, really necessary for the success of this kind of 
educational innovation? VJhat would the nature of their contribution, 
if any, be? 
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For these reasons, we gave a great deal of attention in our 
research to the utilization Volunteer. V/e found much that should 
help to guide instructional television projects in the future, 
including the operations of the ETV Project in Colombia. 

One set of findings led to a reconsideration of the role 
appropriate for this special kind of person. Originally, the role 
conceived for the utilization Volxmteer by the Peace Corps wais that 
Ox teaching consultant. Pre. unably, he was primarily to advise 
teachers on how they could alter their teaching practices to augment 
more effectively the televised instruction. As a by-product, it was 
expected that the quality of teaching generally, even apart from 
television, could be improved through the Volunteer’s counsel. 

Over the span of the project’s first semester during the first 
half of 1964, we conducted a large field experiment comparing the 
achievement of over 7,000 pupils with and vdthout television and, 
for those with television, of pupils taught by teachers receiving 
varying degrees of attention and counsel from the utilization 
Volunteer. In technical terms, then, the '’independent variables” 
were the television and the advice imparted by the Volunteer. The 
results, although showing some positive gains attributable to the 
project’s new instructional program as a whole, did not show large 
or in any way encouraging gains directly attributable to the 

3 

Volunteer’s counsel. 

This finding, coupled with data from intervievjs with teachers 
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auid Volunteers and our own observations, increased our interest in 
the utili2uation Volunteer, for we also found that much of his time 
was consumed by problems involving the operation of television in the 
schools but not directly concerned with teaching. As we will show 
in this report, these problems— whose pervasiveness and seriousness 
were largely unexpected by the Peace Corps— involved the physical 
facilities necessary in a school for good television use, the 
organizational adaptation of the school to television use, and such 
technological aspects of television as set adjustment and power 
supplies. 

Our concern with improving the Volunteer’s effectiveness in 
changing the teaching behavior of teachers led to two experiments. 
One, involving Colombian teachers and their pupils as subjects, was 
concerned with developing techniques which the Volunteers could 
readily Impart to the teachers to increase pupil achievement when 
learning from television. Ihe other, involving only Colombicui 
teachers sis subjects, was concerned with developing better tactics 
which the Volunteer might employ to persuade the teachers to follow 

5 

his advice. Together, these experiments provided some guide as to 
what the teachers might feasibly be taught by the Volunteer, and 
how they mi^t be most effectively taught. 

We also becsune concerned with the accurate specification of the 
utilization Volunteer' role, which it soon became apparent 
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involvsd '^scliooX devGlopinsnt** for 51TV as w©ll as consulting on 
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thoroughly documented in the analysis of over 300 ’’critical 

incidents’* collected from the Volunteers in early 1965. wliich 

allowed us to empirically delineate their actual role as it had 

evolved under the pressure of necessity, in another report in this 

series.^ Among other things, we found that full attention to 

teaching could only come after several weeks or more of intensive 

’’school development,” and that often there was little time left for 

it before the Volunteer had to shift attention to new schools as the 

receiving network exianded. One of the things we will examine in 

this report is the striking magnitude of this ’’school development” 

task, and the Volunteer’s effectiveness in dealing with it. 

We began our series of surveys of Colombian school teachers 

using television shortly after we arrived in Colombia in January of 

1964. The first survey was completed before the telecasting of 

instruction began, and gave us a set of da;;a on teacher attitudes 
and expectations prior to their actual experience with the Peace 

Corps project. At the end of this first semester, we surveyed some 

of the same teachers again. This body of matched data allowed us to 

make a number of findings regarding the initial impact and operation 

of the project, which we present in detail in our report on research 

7 

concerned with the project’s inaugural semester. 



Among the more 
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important ones was the finding that attention from the Volunteer 
helped to maintain and build favorable attitudes among the teachers 
toward the new program* Ihus, alchou^ the field experiment of the 
same period indics>ted that the Volunteer’s counsel to the teacher 
did not have a great effect on pupil achievement, there was evidence 
that the Volunteer’s efforts had been important in gaining acceptance 
:*‘3r the project. This, of course, is of crucial consequence vdien the 
teacher is asked to do so much in partnership with the television, as 
was the case in Colombia, and vhen the television brings so many new 
problems to the school, as we ;^all see in this report. Another 
finding, of considerable importance for the organization and dii-^iJtion 
of a Volunteer prograim of this sort, was liiat the Volunteer showed 
some favoritism in his attention for teachers 'with a generally 
favorable attitude toward the television project. 

Because we found the results of these early surveys so useful, 
we conducted similar surveys of teachers using television with whom 
Volunteers had been working at the end of each of Idle succeeding 
semesters during our two yesups in Colombia. These surveys covered 
the second semester (July-November) of 1964, the first semester 
(February- June) of 1965, and the second semester (July-November) of 
1965. As we will explain, it is with the data from these end-of- 
semester surveys, including the survey at the end of the project’s 
inaugural semester (the first semester of 1964) which provided the 



secoTid iislf of our matched data on this semester, that we will deal 
in this report. Primairily» we will draw on the data from the final 
1965 survey since it had the largest number of respondents, covered 
the ETV Project’s receiving network most comprehensively, and are 
the most recent data available* 

Organization of the Report 

In Part I, we review our survey methods, the survey returns, and 
the way we have treated the data. In the follovdng sections, we 
begin with relatively broad descriptions of our survey results vhich, 
in addition to the findings themselves, provide an introduction to 
the principal variables on which we have measurements. Ihen, we 
subject these variables to more complicated analyses in order to 
answer the questions in vhich we are interested. In Part xl, we 
describe the kinds and actual occurrence of the problems television 
brought to the schools. In Part III, we examine some data that 
indicates some success for the Peace Corps in transferring 
responsibility for EW at the school level to Colombians. In ^rt 
IV, we look at some data on teacher communication generated by the 
ETV Project. In P art V, we turn to some evidence on the amount of 
help the Volunteer was able to give the teacher in solving school 
television problems. In P^ VI» subject the evidence on the 
impact of the Volunteer to a number of rigorous tests. In Part VII, 
we examine \diether help from the Volunteer deters reliance on local 
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Colombian officials concerned with ET7. In Part VIII « we return to 
the question of Volunteer impact, this time by using our survey data 
to compile case histories on two areas— one vdiere Volunteer attention 
was intensified to counteract an imusual spate of problems, the 
other \Aiere Volunteer attention was reduced after the orderly intro- 
duction of television; each time, we are interested in the effects 
of the change in Volunteer attention. In Part IX , we examine the 
teachers* ratings of the quality of the Volunteer’s advice and his 
preparation for his role. In Part X, we present a detailed account 
of the actusG. frequency of contact that occurred between Volunteers 
and teachers in the ETV Project, which provides a basis for judging 
the adequacy of the number of utilization Volunteers serving in the 
project. In Part XI , we briefly summarize and discuss our major 
findings. 
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Part I: Data Sources and Analysis 

Tbe data on wliicli we will roport come from a serxes of surveys 
of the Colombian school teachers ^o, with TV sets installed in their 
schools, were presenting the televised instruction daily to their 
pupils. These were the teachers using the television as the "core” 
of instruction with whom the utilization Volunteers worked. 

The surveys were conducted at the end of each full semester of 
televised instruction, and included only teachers who had been using 
the television for almost all of the semester covered by the survey 
or longer. During our two years of field study in Colombia, 19^^ and 
1965, we conducted four of ihese end-of-semester surveys— one at the 
end of each semester, of which there were two each year. 

The survey data comprise a "teacher’s report" on the project and 
the Volunteers. Before we tum to our findings, we will review 
briefly the methodology and samples. V/e will also discuss some 
aspects of the way we treated the data in our analysis in the hope of 
anticipating some of the questions that may am.se , 

Methodology ; For the most part, we used a procedure in vdiich 
the questionnaire .was personally delivered to the teacher by the 
Volunteer and later returned independently by mail. Despite the 
teachers* unfamiliarity with this or any other kind of opinion 
surveying, we found this to be a very successful technique. This was 
fortunate, for we did not have the funds or personnel for maintaining 



a large team of interviewers without sacrificing much of the other 

s^jl vmca. V/ rro o%x>ow vfjuOM^vt x/\j \x\j • 

In this procedure, the utilization Volunteers delivered the 
questionnaires to the teachers in a school, urged them to complete 
the questionnaires and answered any questic s, and the teachers 
completed the questionnaires in private niid mailed them directly 
back to our Bogota research office. Die questionnair ' j were 
accompanied by a letter explaining our great interest in what the 
teachers could tell us and assuring the teachers that their replies 
would be kept confidential. Die letter also emphasized our status 
as independent researchers studying this particular Peace Corps 
project, indicated that the results could help to improve the projec 
and made it clear that we were solely concerned with* the overall 
picture and not with any individuals*— teachers or Volunteers. A 
stamped, addressed return envelope was supplied. 

In addition to completing the questionnaire, the teachers were 
asked to include their name, school, and city on a coupon at the 
bottom of the first page. Primarily we wanted this information so 
that we could keep track of the returns and would be able to make 
breakdowns by area, community, and even school. However, in our 
opinion it also increased the importance of the questionnaire and 
made it more personal in the eyes of the teacher. V/e encountered no 
resistance to this request during our two years of surveying. In 
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unnoticed and, if not, would have led to skepticisio over the sincerity 
of our promise of confidentiality. Since this procedure is contrary 
to the customary practic of supposedly unobtrusive questionnaire 
identification, we should probably add that we have no findings that 
we can imagine as being affected in any serious way by any conceivable 
bias that might have been introduced by requesting open identification. 
On the contrary, in this particular case we suspect that non- 
identification would have encouraged multiple replies from individuals, 
especially from school principals who might have been tempted to 
complete their teachers* questionnaires for them. 

de questionnaires consisted largely of multiple-choice questions 
and checklists except for a very few open-end items. They were in 
two sections. Ihe first section measured the teachers* reactions to 
the various courses that were being televised for their pupils, 
including their dissatisfactions with each course. An extensive, 

detailed analysis of these data is presented in another report in 
o 

this series. Bie second section measured more general attitudes. 



communicatory behavior relevaint to the project, and certain operational 
aspects of the project. Of particular interest are measurements of 
the amount of help received from the utilization Volimteer, the 
problems brought to the school by the adoption of television, and the 
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actual pattern of contact between Volunteers and teachers. It is 
with the data from this second section that we will be concerned in 
this report. Many of the items are reproduced in the text along with 
our findings; those that are not, and Spanish versions of all items, 
can be found in the appendices to our review of feedback techniques 
for a project such as the ETV Project in Colombia ( Report No . 10 , 
this series). 

We should also explain that it was necessary to reach the teachers 
personally at their schools without prior sampling of individuals 
because reliable lists were not available, and even if they had been, 
direct mailings to schools could not be counted on. In the circum- 
stances, the utilization Volunteers were the only reliable source of 
information and means of contact with the teachers. However, we 
did not feel it was practical to ask the Volunteers to compile lists 
and sample for us, since the risk of non-uniform procedure would be 
high and the time required an imposition. As a result, our msual 
procedure was to survey all the teachers in the schools in any area 
that could be covered by Volunteers, Ihus, our samples consisted of 
the entire universe of teachers using television in specified areas, 
with the latter determined by the availability of Volunteers to 
deliver questionnaires. This ’’zone saturation ' scheme made research 
pc.v«.ai'ie under conditions that otherwise would have prohibited it. 
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The Samples : T3ie areas covered, the numbers of teachers 



responding, and estimatee ox the px-oportiou of the 
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responding, for the four end-of-semester surveys were as follows: 



Survey 


Areas 


Tteachers 

Desponding 


Per Cent of 
Sample (Universe) 


End of First 
Semester, 1964* ♦ 


Bogota 

Cundinamarca* 


252 


87 


End of Second 
Semester, 1964 


Bogota 

Ibague 


130 


4l 


End of First 
Semester, 1965 


Tblima* 

Boyaca* 

Medellin 


874 


72 


End of Second 
Semester, 1965 


Bogota 

Cundinamarca* 

Tblima* 

Boyaca* 

Antioquia* 

Caldas* 


1,884 


60 



♦♦First semesters *Departments (states). Ibague is included in 
run Feb. -June; Ttolima, and Medellin is included in Antioquia; 

second semesters, televised instruction was introduced first in 
July-Kov. these larger cities, the capitals of their 

Departments, and in subsequent semesters 
other areas were included. 



V/e should note some exceptions to our general procedure. There 
were two exceptions to the ’’zone saturation’’ technique. One 
involves the survey at the end of the first semester of 19^4 (the 
first one listed) , which covered a sub-sample of about 750 teachers 
responding to a survey conducted before telecasting of any instruction 
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began (our findings from this study of teachers before and after a 
semester of Peace Corps television are reported in our review of our 
research on the project’s inaugural semester, Report No * 2, this 
series), ihe other involves the survey at the end of the second 
semester of 19^5 (tbie last one listed), in which in Cundinamarca a 
sample of half the communities with television schools was drawn to 
facilitate questionnaire delivery by the relatively few utilization 
Volunteers working at that time in this Depairtment, where television 
had been introduced two years before. Of course, certain areas within 
the geographical boundaries specified also were omitted when there 
were no Volunteers there at the time of a survey. 

Ihere was also a major exception to our personal Volunteer 
delivery mail-return procedure. This occurred in Ibague for the 
survey at the end of the first semester of 1965 (the third one listed), 
\iiere the questionnaires were completed at a mass meeting of all 
teachers. Ihis meeting, called by Colombian school officials in 
Ibague at the urging of the Peace Corps Volunteer who was directing 
utilization in Qtolima (the Department of which Ibague is the capital) 
to help our research, allowed us to obtain data from over 175 teachers 
which otherwise the absence of a Volunteer utilization team in Ibague 
at the time would have prohibited. 

We should probably also note that the return for the survey at 
the end of the second semester of 1964 (the second one listed) was 
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unusually low for rather special reasons. In Bogota, the reason 
involved another exception to our usual procedures. Because there 
were very few Volunteers there at the time, the questionnaires were 
distributed throu^ Colombian school supervisors to a sample drawn 
from our previous surveys in Bogota, and these officials simply did 
not provide the motivation to return the questionnaires that the 
Volunteers supplied on our behalf. In Ibague, the teachers went on 
strike over non-payment of salairies just as the Volunteers were 
finishing distribution, so that those who did not return the 
questionnaire immediately forgot about it. 

Ihe Analysis ; We will give most of our attention to the final 
survey of 19^5 since it is the largest, the most recent, and covered 
more areas. However, we will also draw from the other surveys, 
except for that covering the second semester of 1964, which v/e will 
ignore because of the small number of respondents and very low rate 
of return. 

To avoid confusion, we should add a note on our tabulating of 
percentages. When dealing with multiple-choice items we have 
eliminated non-responses, so that the base is limited to those 
actually answering each question. Thus, the (number of respondents 
for such presentations is always less than the total number of 
questionnaires returned in the survey. Naturally, the attrition is 
particularly noticeable when the answers to two or more questions are 
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considered jointly ( cross- tabulations ) , since the results represent 
only those answering both questions (and the cannot exceed that 
for the item with the fewest number of replies). This procedure makes 
aXl percentages directly comparable since minor (and irrelevant) vari- 
ations in the non-response rate need not be considered. GeneralXy, 
the item non-response rate ran from about five to about seven per cent. 

Vftien dealing with checklists, the base is always the total 
number of questionnaires returned since there is no way to distinguish 
a ”non*-response” from an intended answer of ‘*'no” (in both cases, the 
item would be left unmarked), As a consequence, the results for check- 
list items should be taken as slight underestimates of the true 
frequencies (since the base undoubtedly includes a few respondents 
who ignored the item). 
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Part II ; Tsacher Problems in Using Television 

Dui*ing 1964, our first year of research on the ETV Project, one 
of the most striking aspects of the Peace Corps* attempt to build a 
receiving network of schools was simply that there was an uneaqpectedly 
large number of problems outside teaching itself in achieving regular 
viewing by pupils under reasonably good conditions. These problems 
posed a serious threat to pupil exposure to the television. In fact, 
we could imagine an instructional television venture failing because 
of them, whatever the virtues of the televised instruction, as the 
consequence of not reaching its audience. We decided to try to 
measure these problems as accurately as possible, since it seems 
likely that the same Icinds of difficulties would occur in the schools 
of any developing country try5.ng to use television on a large scale 
for education. 

As a result, we constructed a ’’problem inventory” or ’’problem 
scale” for inclusion in our end-^of-semester surveys during 1965» We 
based this measuring device on hundreds of actual accounts of diffi- 
culties encountered in the schools. Tie principal source was a set 
of more than 300 ’’critical incidents” which the utilization Volunteers 
recorded in ’’problem diaries” under our supervision during the early 
part of the first semester of 1965* Each incident consisted of the 
description of a problem the Volunteer had had to deal with in making 
ETV effective in the schools. Prom these, and from less formal 




reports from Volunteers, teachers, and school officials, we compiled a 
lengthy catalogue of school television problems. We then grouped 
these by kind of problem. Next, we developed items which covered 
each kind of problem. 

When done, we had a l4 item checklist of school television 
problems. In order not to tire the teacher with a single long check- 
list and thereby impair the accuracy of his reporting, we divided the 
l4 items into two separate checklists for questionnaire use. In one 
we placed six items concerned with the environment in which the 
pupils actually watched the television. In the other we placed eight 
items concerned with difficulties in making the television available 
to the pupils— problems of scheduling, movement in and out of the 
television room, electricity, and the like. 

The six item checklist concerned with the viewing environment 
was as follows: 

In regard to the room where the children watch the 
televised courses, which of the following has been a 
problem in your class during the past semester? Check 
all that apply. If none apply, check none. 

^The room is not dark enough. 

^There are not always enough seats and benches for 

all the children. 

T he TV set is not located in a proper place in the 
room so that all the children can see it. 

There are so many children in the room that many 
cannot sit comfortably or watch undisturbed. 
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P requently« there is interference from outside noise 
In the television room. 

A lthough there is no interference from outside noise, 
the children often are unable to hear the soimd 
clearly because reception is bad. 

!Ihe eight item checklist concerned vdth more general problems 

was as follows: 

Which of the following difficulties have you encountered in 
using television during the past semester? Check all that 
apply. If none apply, check none. 

! Ihe classes are not able to change from room to room 
efficiently, and there is much confusion, so that 
much time is lost. 

I he electricity often fails. 

A lthough the electricity is good, the W set often 
does not work# 

! Bie TV set is so complicated that although it works, 
it is difficult to adjust for clear image and sound. 

T he television schedule conflicts with recreation 
periods. 

T here never seems to be sufficient time before and 
after the televised programs for the appropriate 
"motivation'* and "follow-up”. 

T he television schedule conflicts with religious 
activities. 

T he television programs make the children undisciplined. 
Before going on, we would like to call attention to content and 
range of the items since their derivation from an empirically 
collected inventory means that they constitute a summary of the major 
kinds of problems the project wsls meeting in the schools. They also 
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tell us quite a bit about the job of the utilization Volunteer, for 
these were the problems with which he had to deal if instruction by 
television was to be a reality. 

We find that viewing rooms (there was usually one TV set per 
school) were often not dsu:*k enough, lacked seating, had the TV set 
badly placed, were overcrowded, filled with outside noise, and often 
sound reception was not good enough for the children to hear. V/e 
find instruction time lost because classes do not move efficiently in 
and out of the viewing room, electricity fails, TV sets fail, inexperi- 
enced teachers are baffled by set adjustment, conflicts with recess, 
lack of time for the teacher to do his partnership teaching with the 
television, conflicts with religious obligations, and discipline 
problems. 

These are the ki nds of problems that occur when the electronic 
medium of television with its rigid schedules and special demands is 
introduced into the schools— ill-equipped, iinder-staffed, vd.th teachers 
set in old ways and generally under- trained and poorly educated— of a 
developing country. How frequent were these problems? What success 
did the Volunteer have in helping to solve them? 

We will answer the first question in this section, and the second 
later in this report. First, however, we will factor analyze the 
problem data so that the data can be presented in a more orderly 




fashion. 
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Ihe Manor !gypes of Problems ; We factor analyzed the results 

— . . « rtrt I, * > • "I f\^Tl /I 

rrom tne l^oo^ xeacners in xne iineu. survey ox ou 



group the 1^ Items according to the correlation of problems with each 
other. In addition, a factor analysis also would indicate viiether 
some of the items were so overlapping that they should not be 
considered as measuring individually distinct kinds of problems. 

The factor analysis is shown in Table kil. Our grouping of the 
items is shown in Thble 4:2. 

The procedure was a principal axis factor analysis, varimax 
rotation (four -fold point r*s, since all items were dichotomous). 



We stopped extracting factors when the Eigenvalues dropped below 1.0. 
At this point, we had extracted four factors for the l4 itemsr 

The factor loading is an index of the amount of variance in item 
response attributable to the underlying factor. The square of each 
factor loading gives the proportion of this variance ’’falling in,” 
’’correlated with,” or ’’explained” by the factor. Thus, a factor 
loading of .60 means that 36 per cent of the variance can be 
attributed to the factor. The sign of the loading, plus or minus, 



indicates how responses to the item related to the factor— positively 
or negatively. Because it is the square of the loading that indicates 
the amount of variance attributable to the factor , the importance of 
an item in a factor grows progressively with every increase in the 
size of the loading (for example, a loading of .40 represents l6 per 
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a;^ble 4:1; $)actor Analysis of Teacher Problems vdth Television 



Factor 



Item 

Number 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 



£ 


(Loadings) — 


Varimax Rotation 




X 


II 


III 


IV 


.38 


.19 


.50* 


.30* 


-.04 


.17 


.l6 


.13 


.36* 


.05 


.45 


.11 


.05 




.14 


.52 


.08 


-.02 


.72* 


.02 


.47 


-.04 


.62* 


-.13 


.25* 


.47 


-.13 


.55* 


.11 


.13 


.68 


-.01 


.07 


.04 


.82* 


.15 


.08 


.27* 


.19 


.l5 


.32 


.34* 


•15* 


.29* 


-.08 


.74 


.B3* 


-.05 


.14 


.16 


.40 


.23* 


.12 


.17 


.55* 


.67 


.80* 


.09 


.11 


.09 


.43 


.33* 


.51* 


.08 


-.23* 


.57 


.00 


.17 


.74* 


.05 



N = 1*884 



♦loadings > .20; an 
item’s heaviest 
loading is under- 
15.ned » 

Item Key ; 

1 ss Thft classes are not able to change from room to room efficiently, 

and there is much .confusion, so that much time is lost. 

2 = The electricity often fails. 

3 • Althou^ the electricity is good, the TV set often does not work. 

4 = The TV set is so complicated that although it works, it is diffi- 

cult to adjust for clear image and sound. 

5 - The television schedule conflicts vdth recreation periods. 

6 = There never seems to be sufficient time before and after the tele- 

vised programs for the appropriate ’’motivation” and ’’follow-up”. 

7 « The television schedule conflicts vdth religious activities. 

8 = The television programs make the children undiscip? • -d. 

9 a The room is not dark enough. 

10 a There are not always enouj^ seats aind benches for the children. 

11 a The TV set is not located in a proper place in the room so that 

all the children can see it. 

12 a There are so many children in the room that many cannot sit 

comfortably or watch undisturbed. 

13 a Frequently, there is interference from outside noise in the 

television room. 

14 a Although there is no interference from outside noise, the children 

often are unable to hear the sound clearly because reception is bad. 






er|c 
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ICable 4:2: Grouping of Teacher Problems ^ Factor 



♦For content of item, see Table 4:1, 

cent of the variance and a loading of .80 represents 64 per cent, so 
that a mere doubling of the loading involves a four times increase in 
attributable variance). Bae value shovm in Tabl e 4:1 represents 
the total amovnt of item variance explained by the four extracted 
factors. 

Now let us look at Table 4:1, The first thing that strikes us is 
that most of the loadings are relatively modest. Only three reach .80 
(item 7, Factor IV; item 10, Factor I; and item 12, Factor I), and 
only two fall between .70 and .80 (item 4, Factor III, and item l4, 
Ihctor III). Thus, only five of the l4 items could be said to have 
about 50 per cent or more of their variance attributable to any one 









Fagtr>r 


'^,T^e of Problem) 




1 




I 




II 




III 




IV 1 


Physical Facilities 


Organizational 


Technological 


Other 


Item* 


Loading 


Item 


loading 


Item 


Loading 


Item 


Loading I 


10 


.83 


6 


VO 

• 


14 


.74 


7 


.82 i 


12 


• 

oo 

o 


5 


.63 


4 


.72 


11 


y 


9 


.34 


13 


.51 


3 


.65 




i 
















1 






1 


.50 


2 


.36 










8 


.27 











of the factors. The second thing that strikes us is that most of the 
values also are relatively modest. Only five reach »50» indicating 
50 per cent or more of the variance is explained by le four extracted 
factors (items 4, 7, 10, 12 and l4). Ohe third thing that strikes us 
is that there are no large negative loadings. 

This evidence leads us to two important conclusions. One is that, 
on the whole, there is very little overlap among the problems so that 
each should be taken seriously. Another is that there is no marked 
inverse correlation between problems so that a report of one kind of 
problem cannot be taken as implying the absence of any other problems. 

Now let us consider what the factors represent. For grouping the 
items and identifying the factors, we arbitrarily set the cut-off, or 
minimum loading after rotation for serious consideration, at .20. All 
such loadings have been asterisked (♦) in Thble 4:1. Then for each 
item we looked at the heaviest of these loadings. These are underlined 
in Table 4:1. V/e then placed each item in a factor in accord with its 
heaviest loading, identified the factors on the basis of the content 
of the items with the heaviest loadings within each factor, and classi- 
fied items with tied top loadings on two or more factors on a logical 
basis. 

The resulting distribution of items is shown in Table 4:2. This 
shows our final grouping of the problems by factor. We find the charac- 
terization of the problem areas that is now possible extremely revealing. 
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In Factor I, we find problems involving the physical facilities 
of the school. Two of the three loadings reaching .8o are found here. 
These concern the lack of sufficient seating (item 10, .83) and over- 
crowding (item 12, ,80). We placed the third problem, lack of dark- 
ness in the viewing room (item 9» *3^) here because it seemed 
reasonable to consider it an aspect of physical facilities although it 
loaded equally highly on Factor II and almost as highly on Factor 
III (.29). 

In Factor II, we find problems involving the organization of the 
school. Four items load fairly heavily here; lack of time for 
"motivation” and "follow-up” (item 6, .65); conflict with recess 
(item 5i .63); interference from outside noise (item 13» .51); and 
confusion and lost time in room changing (item 1, .50). A fifth 
item, discipline problems (item 8, .27)» also had its heaviest loading 
here although the loading itself was of relatively low magnitude. 

Siese would all seem to represent difficulties in the school adapting 
its operation to the demands of the television. 

In Factor III, we find problems involving the technology of tele- 
vision. Three items load fairly heavily here; inadequate sound 
reception (item l4, .7^); difficulties in adjusting the TV set (item 
.72); and TV set failure (item 3» .65). A fourth item, electrical 
failures (item 2, .36), also had its heaviest loading here although 
the loading itself was of relatively low magnitude. These would all 
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seem to represent difficulties in making the TV set operate properly. 

In Factor IV, we find two other kinds of problems. ’Ihe 
heaviest loading is for conflict with religious activities (item 7, 
.82). !Qie other item concerns TV set placement (item 11, .55)* 

Since both would seem largely solvable by anyone interested in 
doing so, we suspect that what underlies their correlation is a 
certain intransigence or general hostility toward the innovation 
involved. 

What we find, then, is that the problems are classifiable into 
three broad categories, physical facilities, organizational, and 
technological, with two falling in an ’’other” category. However, we 
can learn still more from this factor analysis. 

Since the factors can be identified clearly on the basis of the 
problems that load on each relatively heavily and exclusively (do not 
have heavy loadings on other factors), the problems whose loadings 
are less exclusively concentrated can be considered as involving more 
than one of the broad types of problem. That is, they can be looked 
upon as the consequence of two or more of the factors— physical 
facilities, organizational, technological, or ”other”~-in combination. 
Problems of this kind include confusion and lost time in room 
changing (item 1), whose loading of .30 on Factor III (technological) 
probably reflects instances in which classes changed but the set 
failed in some way; lack of darkness in the viewing room (item 9), 
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\^ose loading of *3^ on Factor II (equal to the loading on Factor I, 
where we decided to group it)probably indicates that superior organiz- 
ation would lead to the solving of such problems, and whose loading of 
.29 on Factor III suggests that technological problems such as poor 
tuning or unclear images led to greater concern over darkness; and 
interference from outside noise (item 13) » whose loading of .33 on 
Factor I suggests that this partly stemmed from poor physical facilities 
as well as poor organization. Such spread of loadings over more than 
one factor is important to note, for it indicates that these problems 
involve a complex set of elements and that there is not a single 
solution for any one. 

The Occurrence of Problems : This section also might be titled 

"The Teachers' Report on Their Television Problems," for it is exactly 
that which our survey results provide. We 3,ncluded the problem check- 
lists in both end-of-semester surveys in 1965* 2he resxilts are shown 
in Table Jf;3» 

As can be seen, the outcome for both surveys is strikingly similar 
although the two were conducted about five month§,-apart and each 
represents a different semester. There is one marked exception, and 
this particular instance is itself a finding with important 
implications. 

This exception occurred in regard to conflict of the toDevision 
with recess. Hhe per cent reporting this problem rose from l6.5 to 
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Table 4:3: Frequency of Teacher Prot^lems vdth Television 



Per Cent of Teachers Reporting 
Each Problem at End of: 





First 


Second 




Semester 


Semester 


Problems 


1965 


1965 



Physical Facilities: 



Insufficient seats in TV room 

Too many children to watch undisturbed 


44.3 


39.1 


(overcrowding) 


35.5 


27.2 


TV room not dark enough 
Organizational : 


30.0 


33-1 


Insufficient time for ’’motivation’* and 


’’follow-up” 


26.1 


25.2 


TV schedule conflicts with recess 


16.5 


32.8 


Interference from noise outside TV room 
Hoorn changing necessitated by TV classes 


19.6 


19.7 


causes confusion 


36.4 


32.8 


Discipline problems caused by TV 


6.5 


5.4 


Technological: 


Poor sound reception 

TV set too complicated to adjust for 


30.8 


25.5 


clear image and sound 


24.4 


20.1 


TV set does not work 


16.4 


16.4 


Electricity often fails 


37.1 


38.9 


Other: 


Conflict with religious activities 


8.1 


7.7 


TV set not placed so all children can see 


7.1 


7.6 



N « 87^ 1,884 
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32*8 between the first and second semester. Vfoat intervened was a 
change in the television schedule, with the telecasts for several 
courses being repeated to reach a larger audience with each IV set 
and to reduce viewing room crowding. The result was that, with more 
television, the possibility of conflict with recess also increased, 

Vftiat this implies is that even such simple changes, in this case a 
desirable improvement in service, cannot be undertaken without attention 
to their consequences at the point of reception. We suspect that the 
sli^t drop from 35*5 to 27.2 per cent in regard to overcrowding 
reflects the success of this change (the drop is not greater because 
the repeating of telecasts made it possible for classes previously 
excluded in a school also to tise the television, keeping room occupancy 
relatively constant, and all schools did not take advantage of the 
repeats) . 

Now, let us see how frequent the problems actually were. 

In regsurd to physical facilities , we find that: 

About four out of 10 teachers reported that there were insuf- 
ficient seats in the TV room. The figures are 44.3 per cent in the 
first survey and 39*1 pe^ cent in the second survey. 

About one out of three teachers reported that there were too 
many children for undisturbed viewing, or overcrowding. In the first 
survey, it was 35.5 per cent; in the second survey, 27*2 per cent. 

About one out of three teachers reported that the TV room was 
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not dark enough. In the first survey, it was 30.0 per cent; in the 
eeuoad Survey, 35 *i per cent. 

In regard to organization , we find that: 

About one out of four teachers reported that there was insuf- 
ficient time for ^motivation'* and "follow-up,** the teaching they were 
supposed to do as a complement to the television. In the first survey, 
it wsis 26.1 per cent; in the second survey, 25.2 per cent. 

About one out of six teachers in the first survey and one out of 
three in the second, or about twice as many, reported that the tele- 
vision conflicted vdth recess. !Bie per cents were l6.5 and 32.8. We 
have already discussed why this occurred. 

4 

About one out of five teachers reported that there wsis inter- 
ference in the TV room from outside noise. In the first survey, it 
was 19.6 per cent; in the second survey, 19.7 per cent. 

About one out of three teachers reported that there was confusion 
and time lost because of the room changing necessitated by television. 
In the first survey, it was 36.4 per cent; in the second survey, 32.8 
per cent. 

Only about one out of 20 teachers complsdned that the television 
caused discipline problems. In the first survey, it was 6.5 per cent; 
in the second survey, 5.4 per cent. Apparently, the teachers did not 
feel that the television had caused them any new problems in this 
respect. 
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In regard to the technology of television, we find that; 

About one out of four teachers reported that sound reception was 
inadequate* In the first survey, it was 30* S per cent; in the second 
survey, 25*5 pei* cent. 

About one out of five teachers complained that the T\T set was 
too complicated to adjust; that is, about one out of five said they 
could not get the set to work properly. In the first survey, it was 
24.4 per cent; in the second, 20.1 per cent. 

About one out of six teachers said the TV set simply did not work 
at times* In the first survey, it was l6.4 per cent; in the second 
survey, it was also l6.4 per cent. 

About one out of three teachers reported that electricity often 
failed, thus leaving them vdthout television. In the first survey, it 
was 37.1 per cent; in the second survey, it was 38.9 per cent. 

In regard to ottier problems, we find that; 

Fewer than one out of 10 teachers complained that the television 
conflicted vdth religious activities. In the first survey, it was 
8.1 per cent; in the second survey, 7.7 per cent. 

Fewer thau one out of teachers reported that the TV set was 
not placed so that all the children in the room could see. In the 
first survey, it was 7.1 per cent; in the second survey, 7.6 per cent. 

Neither of these problems, then, was perceived by the teachers 
as very frequent. 



o 
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On the whole, these are rather astounding results. If we dismiss 

. « ... « «% _ / — .1 A *n 4 />^ 4*Vi A cr4 

me mree iow irequeucy proux^mo \uxov>xp-u-*^^i — 

activities, and TV set placement), and even if we consider conflict 
with recess as more of a complaint than a true problem, we are still 
left with 10 problems each of which apparently interfered with the 
successful teaching of from one out of six to four out of 10 teachers. 
There were very frequent problems with physical facilities, very 
frequent problems stemming from poor organizational adaptation to the 
demands of television, and very frequent technological problems. 

We cannot over-emphaisize the importance of these findings. They 
suggest that Ihe best televised instruction in the world would falter 
at the point of the reception — the school — in a developing country 
unless special attention is given to such problems. Iflie problems are 
particularly disturbing for this very reason, since they could easily 
go undetected or ignored in an operation solely concerned with its 
televised product. 

By themselves, these data argue strongly that the role of the 
utilization Volunteer— whether filled by a Volunteer or someone else— 
is important, for they make it clear that attention at the school level 
is critical for instructional television in a developing country. V/e 
will present data later on the impact of the Volunteer in helping to 
solve these problems. However, we should note that their frequency is 
certainly less than it would be if the Colombia project were vdthout 
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such a person. We should also note that these data amply illustrate 
vhy the utilization Volunteer had to concentrate on ’’school develop* 
inent,** or the solving of these problems, before he could give 
extensive attention to teaching inethodo‘i.ogy. 




Part III ; Some Evidence on a Special Kind of Peace Corps Success 
One of the goals of the Peace Corps has been independent 



Colombian operation of the ETV Project. Ihis has meant not only the 
training of persons in special skills, such as television production 
and teaching on television, but also the building of a Colombian STV 
organization encompassing every j&ase of the project, from studio to 
school. One implication of this is that dependence on Volunteers 
must decrease, and dependence on Colombians increase, whatever the 
particular EW job involved. V/e have some very impressive evidence 
from our teacher surveys that the Peace Corps has had some success in 



this effort at the school level. 

We asked the teachers to choose from a checklist of persons and 
agencies associated with ETV, those to vdiich they would direct a 
complaint, comment, or suggestion about ETV. V/e interpret the replies 
as reflecting the teachers* perception of who has a meaningful say in 
the project, ihe results for three surveys are shown in 'Table 4;ff, 

spanning the years 196^ and 19 ^ 3 * 

The first data comes from the survey at the end of the project* s 
first semester (June, 1964). Here we find that the Volunteer is the 
overwhelming choice among the teachers as the communicatory target. 

He is named by 84.9 per cent of the teachers, and the next hipest is 
the Instituto Nacional ^ Radio ^ Television , the national broadcasting 



organization involved in the project, named by only 13.1 per cent. 
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Table 4:4: Persons and Agencies to V^ch Teachers Would Direct a 

Comment ^ Complaint s or Suggestion about ETV, in 1964 
g.nd 19fo5 



Per Gent Citing Person or A gency in Survey of : 



Person or Agency June, 1964 


June, 1965 


Nov., I 9 S 5 


Peace Corps Volunteer 


84.9 


61.4 


61,7 


Special Department STV 
Supervisor 


* 


39.5 


46.1 


Regular District 
Supervisor 


11.9 


26.0 


26.0 


School Director 
(Principal) 


11.1 


23.7 


25.8 


Institute de Padio 
y Television 


13.1 


22.9 


23.7 


Television 

Teacher 


** 


19.6 


15.0 


Ministry of 
Education 


3.5 


2.4 


4.3 


Ministry of 
Communication 




1.0 


1.9 




250 


874 


1,884 



♦position not created until later 

♦♦not included in checklist in this survey 

N = number of teachers responding to survey on which per cent is 
based 
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others included the cchool supervisor for the teacher’s district, 

11.9 per cent; the c'/aool principal, 11.1 per cent; and the Ministry 
of Education, 3.5 per cent. The conclusion is inescapable that at 
this point the teacl’.srs perceived the project as primarily a Peace 
Corps under ta’ving. 

mis interpretation receives further support from the changes in 
the naming of communicatory targets over the first semester (it vdll 
be recalled that this particular end-of semester survey involved a sub- 
sample of teachers surveyed before telecasting began). As we reported 
in our collation of research on this first semester ( Report No . 2, 
this series), there was evidence that naming of the Volunteer 
increased (p. < .07, two-tailed) and naming of the supervisor 
decreased (p. < .01, two-tailed). There was no other evidence of 
significant changes in regard to communicatory targets. It appears, 
then, that during this period dependence among the teachers on the 
Volunteer showed no signs of decreasing, either in relative or abso- 
lute terms. 

The strong tendency of the teachers to look toward the Volunteer 
at this time is certainly understandable s, for there were no Colombians 
especially co^icernec. with 2JTV working at the school level. On the 
whole, the supervisors in Bogota and Cundinamarca , the areas then 
encompassed by the project, left television to the Volunteers. Tlxe 
Volunteers were simply the project’s only representatives among the 
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teachers, and the results indicate that they were fulfilling this 
function vdth some success. However | the overall pattern cannot be 
Considered as desirable, since it suggests that for the teachers the 
television was not looked upon as much involving Colombiams. We 
suspect that if Peace Corps paurticipation in ETV were to end in these 
circumstances, effectiveness at the school level would be threatened 
because the teachers would lose what they viewed as their only 
channel of communication with the project. 

Now, when we look at the data from the two surveys in 1965 we 
find some remarkable and gratifying differences. The first of these 
was exactly a year later, at the end of the project’s third semester 
(June, 1965 )* and the second about a year and a half later, at the 
'' d of the project’s fourth semester (November, 1965)* 

Here is what we find: 

The Volunteer has dropped appreciably as the prime target for 
channeling communications about ETV. In the 1964 survey he was named 
by 84.9 per cent. In the first of these I 965 surveys, it is 6l,4 per 
cent; in the second, 6l*7 per cent. 

Three Colombian persons and agencies have risen. The Institute 
Nacional de Radio y Television has jumped from 13*1 (1964) to 22.9 
(June, 1965) sud 23*7 (November, I965) per cent. The district super- 
visor has risen from 11.9 to 26.0 per cent in each of the I 965 
surveys. The school principal has risen from 11.1 to 23.7 and 25.8 
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per cent. 

A new Colombian person now commands a large percentage and stands 
second to the Volunteer. Ihis is the special Department (state) 
level ETV supervisor, usually titled **ETV Coordinator.” The post did 
not exist in 1964. In the first of the 1965 surveys, he received 
39*5 per cent; in the second, 46.1 per cent. 

These data can be interpreted as indicating appreciable gains 
for the Peace Corps in making the ETV Project a Colombian endeavor 
in the eyes of the teachers. In particular, they Illustrate the 
success of t&e Colombian ETV Coordinator as a means of linking the 
school to the ETV. system. However, the extenc to which the latter 
represents an accomplishment for the Peace Corps will be overlooked 
unless we discuss how this post came Into existence. 

What these special Colombian officials— of which there were 15 
by the end of 1966— represent is a successful adaptation to Colombian 
conditions on the part of the Peace Corps.^^ Some history is now 
necessary. 

Before the project was inaugurated in 1964, the Colombian national 
government promised to provide 50 utilization counterparts for the 
Volunteers who would work in the schools. It wsis expected that after 
training by working in teams with the Volunteers, these Colombians 
would permit expansion of the receiving network at a faster rate 
and/or more intensive attention to individual schools, and that they 
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vfOuXd provide the basis for permanen't Colorobian supei*visioti of tele- 
vision in the schools* Ostensibly because of financial difficulties* 
the national government never provided these counterparts. 

However* it soon became apparent that continuing attention to 
the use of television in the schools would be necessary if the 
achievements of the Volunteers in building a receiving network were 
not to be dissipated. Such attention was necessary to contain and 
further reduce the myriad of problems outlined earlier which tele- 
vision brought to the schools; to give further in-service training 
in new classroom teaching techniques for use with televrlsion, for 
which litt? j time had been left the Volunteers by the demands of 
these school problems; and to maintain and build ties between the 
teachers and the new instructional system in order to hold their 
interest and involvement. Since Departments administer their own 
schools and Department-centered regionalism is characteristic of 
Colombia* the Departments seemed a Ix-tely alternative to the national 
government for ETV support. 

Bie bu:Mding of Department-based ties began when the ETV Project 
expanded into Ibague* the capital of the Department of Tolima* for 
the second semester of 1964. As a condition for joining the project* 
the Peace Corps required that the Department appoint a special school 
supervisor for ETV. A similar policy was followed in Boyaca and 
Ar«tioquia* Departments where television began in the first semester 

of 1965. 
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Tlie problem in finding Colombian support for utilization was 
paralleled by difficulties in assuring Colombian maintenance of the 
TV sets. Presumably, the sets became Colombian property once 
installed in a school, and Colombia assumed responsibility for their 
maintenance. However, no agency or scheme was readily foimd to make 
such Colombian responsibility a reality. Again, the Departments 
seemed a likely answer. As a result, a combined utilization and 
maintenance commitment from ttie Department became a Peace Corps 
requirement for ETV participation. 

Under this ariangement, each Department is required to provide 
two special ETV supervisors, a technician for TV installation-mainten- 
ance, a vehicle, and an annual budget for salaries, supplies, parts, 
and equipment. In addition, the Department must provide an ETU office. 
By the end of 1965, the project’s second year, this was firm policy, 
although there has been variation between Departments in the degree 
of fulfillment. 

As we point out in our report dealing with the ETV Project’s 
organization and expansion ( ier/ rt No. 1, this series) , this maneuver 
has fitted Colombia’s political and educational structure superbly. 

It has fitted the Departmental administration of education (the sylla- 
bus, however, is set by the national Ministry of Education, and it is 
this policy of a uniform national curriculum that has made national 
instructional television feasible). It recognizes that Departments 
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may have funds v/hen the national government does not. It makes 
possible compromises and adjustments to fit local circumstances. It 
involves local people thoroughly in the new instruction. It asks for 
support from those responsible for the schools which will benefit. 
Moreover, it acknowledges Colombia’s regionalism by giving Depart- 
ments a voice in EW vhile still maintaining its unifying and nation- 
oriented influence as a national system providing uniform instruction 
throughout the country. It has also taken advantage of regionalism 
by making competition possible between Departments in successfully 
managing ETV. 

Under this scheme, the Volunteers build the receiving network by 
spending about a semester working closely with the same group of 
schools. During this period they work in conjunction with the 
Colombian ETV Coordinator. Iflien, with the television schools 
functioning reasonably smoothly, they move on to new schools, 
leaving the Coordinator responsible for the old ones. The assumption, 
of course, is that less assiduous attention is required to maintain 
television education once it is established. 

Given the circumstances, then, we feel that the data on communi- 
catory targets measures an importeuit achievement on the part of the 
ETV Project. Hie evidence is that this organizational innovation 
succeeded in establishing a school level Colombian ETV organization, 
and was accompanied by increased orientation of the teachers toward 



Colombian persons and agencies in regard to EW. The Volunteer 
dropped as a communicatory target; tiiree Colombian persons and 
sigencies increased; the new Colombian ETV Coordinator was being 
specified by a large per cent, and msls second to the Volimteero 
The data also suggest the potential usefulness of a special 
Colombian ETV officiaG. at the local level. We infer this from his 
being nauned by many more teachers than any other Colombian person or 
agency. V/hen a lo-^al person is made available, the teachers show 
definite signs of being ready to turn to him in regard to ETV, 

In regard to Table 4:4, we should probably also note that in. the 
two 1965 surveys the television teacher wsus named by 19.6 and I 5 .O 
per cent of the school teachers. We suspect (although we don’t know) 
that these figures also would represent a rise over 1964 had this 
possible target been included in the checklist at that time. 
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Part IV : Teacher Coinniunicatlon About the Television 

We will nov; turn briefly to some descriptive data on the 
persons with whom the teachers regularly discussed the television 
project. These data are of interest because it would be hoped that 
an innovation of this kind would be sufficiently salient to the 
teachers to generate conversation about education. 

We asked the teachers in the two 1965 surveys to choose from a 
checklist those persons i7ith whom they regularly discussed ETV. We 
should emphasize that this is a very different issue from the naming 
of communicatory targets for complaints or suggestions. The latter 
reflect the perception of who has an important role in the project. 

The replies about conversations, on the other hand, measure actual 
communicatory behavior. 

The results are shown in Table 4:^. We find that: 

About four out of five teachers reported they regularly discussed 
ETV with their fellow teachers in the same school. In the first 
survey, it was 79.2 per cent; in the second, 76,8 per cent. 

About half the teachers reported they regularly discussed ETV 
with the principals of their schools. In the first survey, it was 
55.0 per cent; in the second survey, 55.6 per cent. 

About half the teachers reported they regularly discussed ETV 
with teachers in other schools. In the first survey, it was 51.5 




per cent; in the second survey, 45.0 per cent. 
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Table 4 : 5 : Persons with V/hom Teachers Frequently Discuss ETV 



Per Cent Citing 

Kind of Person 

Other teachers in same school 
School Director (Principal) 

Other teachers in other schools 
Friends and acquaintances 
Begular District Supervisor 
Special Department ETV Supervisor 
Parents 



Each Kind of Person in Survey of: 



June, 1965 


Nov., 1 « 


79.2 


76.8 


55.0 


55.6 


51.5 


45.0 


34.3 


31.4 


19.2 


24.4 


15.0 


18.5 


18.2 


16.5 


874 


1,884 



N = number of teachers responding to survey on which per cent is 
based 
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About one out of three teachers reported they regularly 
discussed ETV vdth friends and acquaintances. In the first survey, 
it was 34.3 per cent; in the second survey, 31*4 per cent* 

About one out of five teachers reported they regularly discussed 
ETV with the district supervisor. In t\e first survey, it was 19*2 
per cent; in the second survey, 24.4 per cent. 

About one out of six teachers reported they regulsurly discussed 
ETV with the special ETV supervisor. In the first survey, it was 
15*0 per cent; in the second survey, 18.5 per cent. 

About one out of six teachers reported they regularly discussed 
ETV with the parents of their pupils. In the first survey, it was 
18 .2 per cent; in ihe second survey, l6.5 per cent. 

In our opinion these are enlightening and in some respects 
encouraging data. We are not siarprised that regular conversation 
was so frequent in both absolute and relative terms with teachers in 
the same school. Given the impact of television on the school, this 
would be expected. Hov/ever, we are impressed that regular conversa- 
tion occurred so often with teachers in other schools, for we suspect 
that this was communication about education that might not have taken 
place without ETV, We look upon the results for friends and 
acquaintances and parents in the same way, for the Colombian public 
school teacher, compared with the U.S. teacher, seems to have 
relatively little professional involvement outside the school. Of 
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course, we would like to see these percentages even hi^er, 
especially in regard to parents with whom the teachers usually have 
almost no contact since the public school ponulation come: from the 
lower social strata (anyone vdth an income above subsistence usually 
sends his children to tuition-supported private schools) , but we 
think that it is gratifying that they are as high as they are. 

We are somewhat surprised that regular conversation was rela- 
tively so less frequent with principals than with teachers in the 
school. VJe suspect this reflects rfhat we often heard from Volunteers- 
that there is wide variation in the extent to which Colombian 
principals actively run their schools. Many appsirently let their 
schools operate with little intervention, and with these principals, 
of course, a teacher would have little regular conversation about the 
television, VJe are not surprised that there were not more frequent 
reports of regular conversation with the special Department ETV 
supervisors since these people are responsible for too many schools 
for regular communication to occur on a wide basis. 
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Part V: The Impact of the Volunteer 
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Volunteer. We will begin by examining the degree to which the 
teachers felt the Volunteer had helped them and its relationship to 
actual contact with the Volunteer. Ihen, we will relate the 
teachers’ expressions about help received— which are actually their 
perceptions of help from the Volunteer— to their actual experiences 
in regard to school television problems during a semester. This 
will tell us just what help from the Volunteer really meant to the 
teacher. Finally} we will examine the teachers* desires for further 
contact with the Volunteer— first in relation to actual previous 
contact, and second in relation to help received. 

source of the data will be the 1,884 teachers responding to 
the final end-of-semester survey of 1965» since this is our largest 
and most recent body of information from the teachers. 

What the Teachers Said About Help from the Volunteer ; We asked 
the teachers how much help they felt they had received from the 
Volunteer during the preceding semester. The possible replies were 
’’great help,” ’’some help,” ”a little help,” and ”no help.” The 
results, broken down by intensify of the Volunteer effort in an area 
and an area's newness to the television program (as we will explain, 
the two go together), are shown in Table 4:6. 

On the left of the table can be found the results for the sample 
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Table 4:6: Teacher Re-port on Volunteer Help 



Intensity of Volunteer Effort Within Areas Categorized by 

Recency to ETV 



ETV Introduced 
During Semester 
of Survey 
(2nd semester 
cf 1965)* 



ETV Introduced 
During Preceding 
Two Semesters 
(1st semester of 
1965 or 2nd of 
1964)** 



ETV Introduced 
At Initiation 
of Project 
(1st semester 
of 1964)*** Total 

Sample 



Per Cent 
of Teachers 
Reporting 
Volunteer 
Gave: 



Great Help 


51.7 


35.8 


24.2 


37.1 


Some Help 


33.3 


38. y 


34.8 


36.0 


A Little 
Help 


7-0 


12.5 


16,6 


12.1 


No Help 


7.6 


13.0 


24.4 


14.8 


N =: 


511 


746 


500 


1,757 



♦the Department of Caldas, and the Department of Antioquia outside 
the capital of Medellin 

♦♦the Department of Boyaca, the Department of Tolima, and Medellin 
♦♦♦the Department of Cundinam8u:’ca and Bogota 

N = the number of teachers on which the per cents are based 
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as a whole (as with all .the multiple choice questions, the N is less 
than the total sample oecause the percentages are based only on 
those answering the question). We find chat 57-1 cent said the 
Volunteer gave '’great help,” 36.0 per cent said the Volunteer gave 
’’soir'' help,” 12.1 per cent said the Volunteer gave ”a little help,” 
and l4.8 per cent said the Volunteer gave ”no help. ” . 

Now it must be understood that the Volunteer effort was not equal 
in all of the areas from which these teachers came. The Volunteers 
were concentrated in the areas more recently introduced to television, 
so that the opportunity for help was not the same. As a result, we 
have broken down the data into three categories: a) areas where the 

television was introduced for the first time for the semester covered 
by the survey (the Department of Caldas, and the Department of 
Antioquia outside the capital of Medellin); b) areas where the tele- 
vision was either introduced for the preceding semester (the Depart- 
ment of Boyaca, the Department of Ttolima outside the capital of 
Ibague, and Medellin) or for the final semester of 1964 (Ibague); 
and c) areas where the television had been introduced during the 
project’s first 1964 semester (the Department of Cundinamarea and 
Bogota). In order, these three categories represent decreasing 
intensity of Volunteer effort, with the ratio of schools to Volunteers 
dropping progressively. 

Now we get some very interesting results. V/e find that help as 
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to television where Volunteer effort was intense, 51*7 P®r 'isnt said 



they received ’’great help”; in the areas where television had been 
introduced S'-^Oie months earlier and Volunteer effort was moderate, 



35.8 per cent said they received ’’great help”; and in the areas 
introduced to television when the project was inaugurated, where 
Volunteer effort was relatively minimal for the semester covered by 
the survey, only 24.2 per cent said they received ’’great help.^’ 

It should be no surprise then, that when we relate help as 
reported by the teachers to a more precise measure of individual 
teacher contact with the Volunteer we find a striking association 
between help and contact. Ghis new measure is the frequency with 
which the teacher said he regularly conversed with the Volunteer 
about the television innovation during the preceding semester. Ihe 
possible replies to this conversation question were ’’twice a week,” 
’’once a week,” ’’once every two weeks,” ’’less than once every two 
weeks,” and ’’rarely.” The results for this breakdown are shown in 
Table 4tj2* ^br teachers conversing twice a week with the Volunteer, 
51.5 per cent said ’’great help”; for teachers conversing once a week, 
it is 59.0 per cent; for teachers conversing once every two weeks, 
it is 51.3 per cent. At this point, the decline begins. For 
teachers conversing less than once every two weeks, 42.2 per cent 
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Table ^:7: ^acher Report on Volunteer Helpfulness by Actual 

fentact ^ith Volunteer During Preceding Semester 



Per Cent Reporting Great Help Beoeived Among Teachers 
Vftio Conversed with the Volunteer: 



Twice 
a week 


Once 
a week 


Once in 
two weeks 


Less than 
once in 
two weeks 


Rarely 


51.5 


59.0. 


51.3 


42.2 


24.3 


130 


195 


22k 


199 


885 



N =s number of teachers on which per cents are based 
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said ’*great help,” and for teachers conversing rarely, only 24.3 per 
cent said "great help,” 

Ihese sets of data lead us to two conclusions* One is tiiat 
during the typical introductory phase of ETV when the Volunteers are 
most active in aa area, about half the teachers (51. 7 per cent for 
the areas of intensive effort in Ihble 4:6) feel that they get 
"great help” from the Volunteer. The other, and more important, 
is that perceived help is a function of what the Volunteer does when 
he has contact with a teacher -for which greater contact gives 
increased opportunity. 

What Volunteer Help Meant to the Teacher: We will now relate 

the teachers* reports on the degree help received from the 

utilissation Volunteer to the frequency with which they encountered 
problems in using television. This will tell us about the inqpact— 
or effectiveness— of the Volunteer in helping to solve these problems. 

The data appear in Table 4; 8 , and we will examine it closely. 

For each of the 14 problems whose occurrence during the preceding 
semester we measured we show the results by degree of reported Volun- 
teer help, \ilhat emerges is a striking association between problems 
and Volunteer help. V/e find that: 

In regard to seating in the television room, 34.9 per cent of 
the teachers receiving "great help" said there were insufficient 
seats. Of those v;ho received "some help, " .the figure is 38.1 per cent. 
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^ble J^:8: Teacher Report on Voluateer Helpfulness and on the 

Occurrence of Problems vd.th Television 



Per Cent of Teachers Listing Each Problem for Teachers 
Reporting Different Degrees of Help from the Volunteer 



Problems 


Great 

Help 


Some 

Help 


A 

Little 

Help 


No 

Help 


i 




Physical; 

Insufficient seats in TI 
room 


34.9 


38.1 


48,6 


54.0 


35.90 


< .001 


Too many children to watch 
undisturbed 


24.3 


26.2 


30.8 


39.2 


22.32 


< .001 


TV room not dark enough 


22.9 


34.9 


39.3 


51.1 


77.95 


< .001 



Organizational ; 
Insufficient time for 



’’motivation” and 



lUW vJL V ^ wJLl cm Vi 

’’follow-up” 


20.3 


24.0 


28.5 


39.6 


16.83 


< .001 


TV schedule conflicts 
with recess 


28.4 


37.0 


30.8 


38.9 


14,45 


< .01 


Interference from noise 
outside T\f room 


15.1 


24.0 


24.8 


21.1 


18,48 


< .001 


Room changing necessitated 
by TV classes causes 
confusion 


23.1 


35.9 


39.7 


48,7 


64.51 


< .001 


Discipline problems caused 
by TV 


3.5 


6.6 


7.5 


9.8 


33,87 


< .001 


Technological ; 
Poor sound reception 


18.3 


25.1 


35.0 


^.0 


55.58 


< .001 


TV set too complicated to 
adjust for clear image 
and sound 


14.8 


19.3 


29.9 


30.2 


40.02 


< .001 


TV set does not work 


10.9 


15.9 


25.2 


25.3 


41,92 


< .001 


Electricity often fails 


35.8 


41.3 


42.1 


45.3 


8.76 


< .05 


Other 

Conflict with religious 
activities 


8.7 


6,9 


9.8 


7.5 


2,30 


n.s. 


TV set not placed so all 
children can see 


5.0 


6.3 


13.1 


12.1 


24.75 


< .001 


N 


s: 654 


637 


214 


265 


(each df 


= 4) 
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Of those who received ”a little help,” it is 48.6 per cent, and of 
those receiving ”no help,” it is 54.0 per cent. As help decreased, the 
frequency of this problem increased progressively. The differences 
are highly significant (p. < .001). 

Ihis is the pattern— problems increasing as help decreases— that 
we find for almost all of the problems (there is only one exception). 
Let us go on: 

In regard to too many children in the television room to watch 
undisturbed, or overcrowding, the figures are: "great help," 24.3 

per cent; "some help,” 26.2 per cent; "a little help,” 30.8 per cent; 
and "no help,” 39-2 per cent (p. < .001). 

In regard to the television room not being dark enough: "great 

help,” 22.9 por cent; "some help,” 34.9 per cent; ”a little help," 

39.3 per cent; and "no help,” 51.1 per cent (p. < .001). 

In regard to insufficient time for "motivation" and "follow-up”: 
"great help," 20.3 per cent; "some help," 24.0 per cent; "a little 
help,” 28.5 per cent; and "no help,” 39.6 per cent (p. < .001). 

In regard to the television schedule conflicting with recess: 
"great help," 28.4 per cent; "some help," 37.0 per cent; "a little 
help,” 30.8 per cent; and "no help»” 38.9 per cent (p. < .01). In 
this instance the trend is not uniformly progressive, but the pattern 
clearly suggests greater frequency of problem with decreased help. 

In regard to interference in the television room from outside 
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noise: ’’great help,” 15.1 per cent; '’some help,” 24.0 per cent; ”a 

little help,” 24.8 per cent; and ”no help,” 21-1 per cent (p. < .001). 
Again, the trend is noi; quite progressive, but there is no doubt 
about interpretation. 

In regard to confusion and time los+ resulting from room 
changing for television use: ’’great lelp,” 23.1 per cent; ’’some 

help,” 35.9 per cent; ”a little help,” 39.7 per cent; and ”no help,” 
48.7 per cent (p. < .001). 

In regard to discipline problems allegedly caused by television: 
’’great help,” 3.5 per cent; ’’some help,” 6.6 per cent; ”a little 
help,” 7.5 per cent; and ”no help,” 9.8 per cent (p. < .001). 

In regard to poor sound reception: ’’great help,” l8.3 per cent; 

’’some help,” 25.1 per cent; ”a little help,” 35.0 per cent; and ”no 
help,” 40.0 per cent (p. < .001). 

In regard to the TV set being too complicated to adjust: ’’great 

help,” l4.8 per cent; ’’some help,” 19 • 3 per cent; ”a little help,” 
29.9 per cent; and ”no help,” 30«2 per cent (p. < .001). 

In regard to the TV set not working: ’’great help,” 10.9 per 

cent; ’’some help,” 15*9 per cent; ”a little help,” 25*2 per cent; 
and ”no help,” 25.3 per cent (p. < .001). 

In regard to the electricity failing: ’’great help,” 35*8 per 

cent; ’’some help,” 4l.3 per cent; ”a little help,” 42.1 per cent; and 
”no help,” 45.3 per cent (p. < .05). 
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In regard to conflict vdtli religious activities there was only 
minor and irregular variation in relation to help, and the differences 
we'te not significant. This was an unimportant problem since it 
occurred relatively infrequently; from ’’great help” to ”ao help,” 
the results were 8.7, 6.9, 9»8, and 7*5 per cent. 

In regard to TV set placement so all the pupils could see; 

’’great help,” 5*0 r?r cent; ’’some help,” 6.3 per cent; ”a little 
help,” 13.1 per cent; and ”no help,” 12.1 per cent (p. < .001). 
Although the final percentage breaks the progressive trend, there 
is again no puzzle over interpretation. 

These are triily impressive results. Of the 14 problems, 13 
decreased significantly as a function of Volunteer aid. The rela- 
tionship was highly significant in 11 of these cases (p. < #001). 

In 10 of the cases the trend over the four degrees of Volunteer help 
was progressive, with problems increasing regularly as help decreaised; 
in the other three causes the deviation from progressive increause was 
not of a sort to force a different interpretation. (The significance 
of the differences in each case was calculated by chi-square, with 
degrees of freedom = ^). 

The importance of Volunteer nelp was particularly noteworthy 
for eight of the problems. This can be best seen by comparing the 
differences between problems for the two extreme degrees of help— 
’’great help” vs. ”no help.” These eight problems were insufficient 



seats (3^.9 vs. 5^*0); overcrowding in the television room (24.3 vs. 
39.2); the television room not being dark enough (22.9 vs. 51»1); 
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confusion and loss of time in room changing (25*1 vs. 48.7); poor 
sound reception (lS.3 vs. 40.0); TV set adjustment (l4.8 vs. 30.2); 
and TV set failure (10^9 vs. 25.3) ♦ For these quite frequent 
problems the increase for ”no help” over ’’great help” ranges from 
about 60 per cent to well over 100 per cent. Two other problems 
that are less important because they were not generally so frequent 
could be added to this list on the basis of the gulf between their 
oc'*-urrence for ”great help” and ”no help”; discipline (3*5 vs. 9*8) 
and TV set placement (5.O vs. 12.1). These eight (or 10 if the 
generally less frequent pair of problems is included) come from all 
three of the broad problem factors. It is clear, then, that Volun- 
teer help considerably reduced problems involving ^xysical 
facilities, organization, and technology. 

Some of these data may be confusing if the scope of the Volun- 
teer's activity is not understood. In particular, we refer to 
problems of electricity failure, TV set failure, and sound reception. 
Ordinarily, these might seem beyond the influence of a school 
visitor such as the Volunteer. However, this is not the case in the 
Peace Corps ETV Project. The Volunteer acted as a catalyst, an 
organizer, a coordinator, a prompter, and, when necessary, a 
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re;>res8ritative of the school with other officials. Often, electrical 
failures were not uncontrollable breakdowns but involved school 

wirlllff and the Rfthedninno* nf -nnujer Tn thoee 

Volunteer prompted action to correct the deficiency, prodding school 
people and officials (who could authoi*ize repairs or adjust power 
schedules) • VJe should also note that the impact of the Voluntt.er 
on this problem was comparatively slight (35*8 per cent for ’’great 
help" vs. ^5.3 per cent for "no help"); the fact that much of this 
problem was extraneous to the normal run of school television 
problems is illustrated by the lowness of its heaviest loading among 
the extracted problem factors, .36 on the technology factor, indi- 
cating considerable independence from the other problems in its 
occurrence. Sound reception and set failure, of course, are related, 
and the teacher’s interpretation of the difficulty is not always 
technically accurate and independent of set adjustment. With all 
these technological problems, the utilization Volunteers trained the 
teachers, most of whom had never operated a TV set before, in set 
use, corrected set operation when possible, and insured that 
deficiencies were corrected promptly by technicians. In short, the 
inverse correlation of these problems with Volunteer help simply 
illustrate the scope of the Volunteer’s activities. 

We conclude from these data that Volunteer help dramatically 
promoted the successful functioning of the television program in 
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the schools. The evidence is that help during a semester markedly 
reduced the frequency of problems. The very important implication 
of this is that an instructional television project in a developing 
country requires someone to fulfill the role occupied by the utili- 
zation Volunteer in the Peace Corpi^ program in Colombia if problems 
at the school level are not to take an excessive toll. 

Teacher Desire for Volunteer Contact and Help ; V/e asked the 
teachers whether they desired more, about the same, or less contact 
with the Volunteer than they had had during the semester. For the 
entire sample, 53*5 per cent said more, 42.3 per cent said the same, 
and 4.2 per cent said less (N = 1,561). Overall, then, an over- 
whelming majority of the teachers wanted at least the same amount of 
contact in the future. 

We broke down the replies on desire foi future contact with the 
Volunteer by actual contact during the preceding semester. The 
results are shown in Table 4.9* We find that: 

Actual contact was inversely related to the desire for more 
contact* That is, the less actual contact a teacher had had, the 
more was he likely to want increased future contact. Let us look 
at these data. Among teachers conversing with the Volunteer twiue 
a week, 26.7 per cent want more contact, and among teachers conversing 
once a week, 23*4 per cent want more contact. These are the two 
top contact categories. After these, as actual contact decreases. 
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i» 9 : Teacher Desire for Future Contact With the Volunteer 

^ Frequency of Actual Contact With the Volunteer 



Per Cent of Teachers Desiring More, the Same, or 
Less Future Contact with the Volunteer Among 
Those Conversing During the Semester with the 
Volunteer: 





Twice 
a week 


Once 
a week 


Once in 
two weeks 


Less than 
once in 
two weeks 


Rarely 


Desired 

Contact 

vdth 

Volunteers 








ct 




More 


26.7 


23 A 


34.7 


50.0 


69.4 


Same 


65.5 


71.3 


61.1 


46.4 


27.1 


Less 


7.8 


5.3 


4,2 


3.6 


A 

3.5 




N = 116 


188 


216 


192 


849 



N = number of teachers on which per cents are based 
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the desire for more contact rises* Among teachers conversing once 

4•^tA 4 b xh.o -HAt* I'Ant* And those conversing 

vww vf«w«fcw ^ w«w ^ ^ ^ — - " ^ 

less than once every tvfo vieeksy it rises sharply to 50*0 per cent; 
and among those conversing rarely, it jumps up to 69*^ per cent* 

Even among teachers vdth relatively hi^ actual contact., an over- 
whelming majority desire at least the same amount of contact in the 
future. Let us look at these data. Among teachers conversing vith 
the Volunteer tvdee a week, 65.5 per cent want the same amount of 
contact and 26*7 want more contact, for a total of 92.2 per cent yAio 
want at least as much contact in the future. Among teachers ccuxvers- 
ing once a week, 71»3 per cent want the same and 23.^ per cent want 
more, for a total of 9^.7 per cent vdio want at least as much in the 
future. After these two top contact categories, the per cent wanting 
the same degree of contact decreases but the per cent wanting more 
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same. Among teachers conversing rarely, the minimum contact category, 
27.1 per cent want the same and this combines with the 69.^ par cent 
wanting more for a total of 96.5 per cent \iho want at least as much 
contact in the future. Ihe picture is the same for the in-between 



categories of contact— among those conversing once every two weeks, 
the combined per cent is 95^3 and among those conversing less than 

once every two v;eeks, the combined per cent is ^S»k» !Ihus, regard- 
less of actual previous contact, more than nine out of 10 teachers 
want at least as much in the future. 

We interpret the inverse relationship between actual contact 




and desire for more contact and the unifonnity of the desire for at 
least as much future contact whatever the degree of actual contact 
as indicating dissatisfaction vdth the frequency of contact among 
teachers in the lower contact categories, and satisfaction among 
those in the hi^er contact categories. Diis leads us to the 
question of vdiat degree of contact might be considered ideal. Ihe 
data in Table 4:9 suggest that once every two weeks is the best 
estimate. As contact decreases beyond this point, dissatisfaction 
increases (the desire for more contact) and satisfaction decreases 
(the desire for the same amount of contact), both to a marked degree. 
As contact increases above this point there are some signs of 
increased satisfaction and decreased dissatisfaction, but the 
changes are relatively sli^t. The evidence, then, suggests that from 
th ft teacher’s perspective individual contact with the Volunteer at 
least once every two weeks is desired, and that conteust of about 
that degree will satisfy the teacher's demands. 

We also broke down the replies on desire for future contact with 
the Volunteer by the degree of help the teacher reported receiving 
from the Volunteer. The results are shown in Table 4:10. We find 
that: 

Help received tended to be inversely related to the desire for 
more contact. That is, the less help the teacher had received, the 
more likely was he to want more future contc'ict. Among teachers 



Table Teacher Desire for Future Contact With the Volunteer 

"* Degree of Help Received from the Volunteer 



Per Cent of Teachers Desiring More, the Same, or 
Less Contact vdth the Volunteer for Teachers 
Reporting that the Volunteer Gave Them: 





Great 


Some 


A Little 


No 


Desired 

Contact 

vdth 

Volunteer: 


Help 


Help 


Help 


Help 


More 


52.2 


44.8 


63.6 


70.9 


Same 


44.8 


51.9 


30.1 


21.7 


Less 


3.1 


3.3 


6.2 


7.^ 




N = 621 


607 


209 


230 



N = number of teachers on which per cents are based 
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reporting ’’great help,” 52*2 per cent desire more contact, and among 
teachers reporting ’’some help,” 44.8 per cent desire more contact. 

3hese are the two top help categories. As help received decreases, 
the demand for more contact rises sharply. Among teachers reporting 
”a little help,” 63.6 per cent want more contact. Among teachers 
reporting ”no help,” 70.9 par cent want more contact. 

In this breakdown the situation in regard to a desire for the 
same amount of future contact parallels that for actual contact. 

As help received decreases, the desire for the same amount of contact 
also decreases but the desire for more contact increases, Bie result 
is that for all categories of help received the per cent desiring at 
least the seime sunount of future contact is extremely high and roughly 
uniform. Among teachers reporting "great help,” 44.8 per cent want 
the same and 52.2 want more, for a total of 97*0 per cent who want 
at least as much future contact. Among those reportifig ”soise help,” 
51*9 P®r cent want the same and 44.8 per cent want more, for a 
combined total of 96.7 per cent; among those reporting ”a little 
help,” 30.1 per cent want the same but 63.6 per cent want more, for 
a combined total of 93.7 per cent; and among those reporting ”no help,” 
only 21.7 per cent want the same but 70.9 per cent want more, for a 
combined total of 92.6 per cent. !3ius, more than nine out of 10 
teachers, regardless of the degree of help received, want at least 
as much contact vdLth the Volunteer in the future. 
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Even in the higher help categories the demand for more contact 
is quite high- Hie lowest demand occurs in the ’’some help” category. 
Diere, 44.8 per cent of the teachers want more future contact. In 
the other categories it is still hi^er: ”great help,” 52*2 per 

cent; ”a little help,” 63*6 per cent; and ”no help,” 70.9 per cent. 

We cannot offer vdth any certainty an explanation of why the per 
cent wanting more contact dips from ”great help” to **come help” 
before beginning to rise, but we suspect the reason is a correlation 
in some instances between the initial quantity of problems and help 
received, so that some teachers receiving ’’great help” desire and 
probably need more Volunteer contact. However, the evidence is 
clear that, whatever the degree of help, almost heO-f (44.8 per cent) 
or more of the teachers want incresised future contact. 

We interpret these data on help received and desire for future 
contact aus indicating that teachers not receiving help from the Volun- 
teer want more contact so they can have more help, that whatever the 
degree of help an overv&elming majority want at least as much future 
contact (more than nine out of 10), and that whatever the degree of 
help a sizable proportion of teachers— about one half or more~want 
more future contact. As help decreases, dissatisfaction with 
frequency of contact 3^ses and demand for more contact increeises, 
and as help increases satisfaction with frequency of contact rises 
and acceptance of the same amount of contact increases, but there is 
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alweiys a strong demand for at least as much future contact. 

A Recapitulation : We have analyzed the impact of the utiliza- 

tion Volunteer through the teachers* reports of help received, 
contact vdth the teacher, problems, and desires for future contact. 

We have found that help received was related to intensity of 
Volunteer effort, which corresponded to recency of an area’s entry 
into the television program given the way the project operates, and 
to frequency of individual contact with the teacher. We have found 
that help was dramatically related to the minimization of teachers’ 
problems in using television in the schools. Of the l4 different 
problems measured, 13 showed such a relationship, with frequency of 
problem varying inversely with help, and eight of these were of 
striking magnitude involving important (generally very frequent) 
problems. Help from the Volunteer markedly reduced problems 
involving physical facilities, school organization, and technological 
aspects of television use. These data also provided an impressive 
illustration of the scope of the Volunteer’s efforts in school 
development in connection with the television program. We also 
found that the desire for more contact with the Volunteer vas 
inversely related to actual contact during the preceding semesrer, 
indicating that the teachers without relatively frequent contact 
wanted more, and we found that even teachers with relatively high 
actual contact wanted at least as much in the future. The data indicate 
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tihat individual contact about every two weeks is the minimini figure 
to approach teacher satisfaction with the degree of contact. In 
addi.tion, we found that the desire for more contact was inversely- 
related to help, indicating that the less help a teacher received, 
the more con-tact he wanted so he could have more help, and we found 
•that the desire for more contact was quite hi^ whatever the degree 
of help received. These were the major findings. The overall 
picture is one of very impressive Volunteer effectiveness, and high 
teacher demand for the ser-vices of -the Volunteer. 
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Part VI : A Closer Look at the Data on Volunteer Help 

We will now '^cake a closer look at the data on Volunteer help in 
order to answer some of the questions and doubts that may have been 
raised. Our purpose will be to determine whether some of the relation- 
ships demonstrated may be looked upon as valid or whether they are, 
in fact, accidents attributable to the particular composition of our 
sample. 

Vol untee r Help and P robl em Reduc tion : Our data have indicated 

that the help provided by the utilization Volunteer can significantly 
reduce 33 different kinds of problems involving |hysical facilities, 
organization, and television technology that teachers encounter in 
using television ( Table 4:8). However, it will also be recalled 
that we have shown help generally to vary with the degree of intensity 
of overall Volunteer effort in an area ( Table 4:8). Since about 30 
per cent of the teachers in our sample of 1,884 were from areas of 
low intensity of Volunteer effort, %diere help was minimal, it woiild 
be reasonable to entertain the notion that the tendency of teachers 
receiving less help to have more problems reflects elements of 
project operation rather than the value of Volunteer assistance. 

Ihus, we might expect the areas of low intensity of Volunteer effort 
to have more problems at the time of this survey since they entered 
the project at its inauguration, when procedures and Volunteer role 
were relatively unspecified and difficulties in the schools of all 



sorts seemed high. Vfe might also suspect these areas to have 
regressed after the end of the introductory period of intensive 
Volunteer effort, and for that reason to have more problems at the 
time of this survey* In either case, we would not be justified in 
interpreting our data as showing positive effects from Volunteer 
help. 

V/e tested this important issue by classifying the problem data 
by help received from the Volunteer separately for each of the three 
areas varying in intensity of Volunteer effort. lEhis allows us to 
examine the effects of Volunteer help while holding overall intensity 
of effort in an area and entry into the television program constant. 

Ihe results are shown in Table look at thxs 

table* The problems are arranged as before. The per cent of 
teachers reporting each kind of problem is shown by degree of help 
received for each of the three areas. Since four degrees of help 
were measuz^ed ("great,” "some,” ”a little,” and ”no help”) there are 
three such sets of data for each problem, one set for each area. 

In regal’d to the first problem listed, insufficient seats in 
the TV room, we find that: 

In the areas of high intensity of Volunteer effort, the report 
of this problem was, among teachers receiving "great help,” 24 per 
cent; among teachers receiving "some help,” 31 per cent; among 
teachers receiving "a little help,” 50 per cent; and among teachers 
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Table Jj^sll: Television Problems by Degree of Help Received from V olunteer 

~ Within Three Different Areas. Varying by . Intensity of'"Volunteer 
Effort ( and Time of Entry into Television Project) 

Per Cent of Teachers Reporting Probleras: 
(percentages rounded) 



Problems; 



Help ; G 



Intensity of Volunteer Effort in Area; 
: - Intermediate Lov 

SLN-GSLN GSL 



N 



Hiysical facilities ; 
♦Insufficient seats in 
TV room 

^Toc flamy children to 
vatch undist».irbed 
(overcrowding) 



24 



22 



31 


50 


50 


■'49 

•*- 


50 


52 


56 


27 


26 


45 


55 


26 


22 


48 


28 


30 


39 


38 


22 


20 


25 


39 


24 


33 


38 


27 


37 


37 


56 


27 


42 


43 


54 


26 


31 


50 


19 


25 


29 


42 


20 


21 


28 


34- 


49 


36 


48 


23 


33 


25 


41 


26 


34 


36 


34 


27 


17 


25 


20 


27 


21 


15 


9 


16 


31 


25 


26 


23 


35 


27 


42 


42 


50 


31 


36 


43 


52 


3 


6 


8 


5 


7 


13 


18 


2 


10 


2 


3 


21 


22 


20 


21 


26 


29 


47 


22 


29 


48 


4l 


19 


17 


18 


18 


19 


30 


32 


17 


20 


36 


34 


15 


3 


8 


16 


16 


22 


33 


12 


17 


39 


25 


38 


33 


15 


4l 


42 


46 


53 


35 


44 


42 


49 


11 


22 


10 


9 


7 


5 


7 


7 


4 


10 


7 


7 


11 


3 


5 


6 


6 


13 


7 


7 


22 


14 


172 


36 


4o 


267 


289 


94 


98 


la 


173 


CO 


122 



o 
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room not darkenoug)i 16 24 

Organigational ; 

♦Insufficient time for 
^motivation” and 
”folloi)^up” 22 

♦TV schedule conflicts 
with recess 55 

♦Interference from noise 
outside TV room 13 

♦Room changing necessitated 
by TV clausses causes 
confusion 15 

♦Discipline problems 
caused by TV 3 

Ite chg tf^ lofi^cal ; 

♦Poor sound reception 13 
♦TV set too complicated to 
adjust for clear image 
and sound 10 

♦Tv set does not work 5 
♦Electricity often fails 31 

Other ; 

Conflict with religious 
activities 10 

♦TV set not placed so all 
children can see 5 

N « 263 

Key; G = Great Help; S « Some Help; L - A Little Help; N = No Help received 
from Volunteer. " "High Intensity**" Areais = Department""© f Caddas, and 
Department of Antloquia outside Medellin (HTV introduced during 
semester of this survey, 2nd semester, 1965) ; Intermediate *= Depart- 
ments of Boyaca and Tolima, and Medellin (ETV introduced during pre- 
ceding two semesters, 1st semester of 1965 and 2nd semester of 1964); 
Low = Department of Cundinamara and Bogota (ETV introduced during 
inauguration of project, 1st semester of 1964)., 

♦problems (13) shown to be significantly reduced by Volnutser help 
in overall analysis (see Table 4:8). 



receiving *^no help/^ 50 per cent^ 



- ^ 4r-JL ^-P AfrkTim+iotfkY* 0*Ffnrt. the 

xn xne areas ox m vtgx^mguxa vx? vr^ 



report of this problem was, among teachers receiving “great help,” 

49 per cent; among teachers receiving “some help,” 50 per cent; among 
teachers receiving ”a little help,” 52 per cent; and among teachers 

receiving ”no help,” 56 per cent. 

In the sreas of low intensity of Volunteer effort, the report of 

this problem was, among teachers receiving “great help,” 27 per cent; 
among teachers receiving “some help,” 26 per cent; among teachers 
receiving "a little help,” 45 per cent; and among teachers receiving 



”no help,” 55 per cent. 

In regard to this particular problem, then, we can see within 
these three areas that help and problems are inversely related, 
lhat is, problems increase as help decreases. This can be seen very 
clearly simply by comparing the extreme help categories: hi^ 

intensity, 24 per cent for “great help” vs. 50 per cent for “no 
help”; intermediate intensity, 49 per cent for “great help” vs. 56 
per cent for “no help’,’; and low intensity, 2? per cent for “great 
help” vs. 55 par cent for “no help.” In the first and third of these 
instances, the frequency of the problem doubles between “great help” 
and “no help”; in the middle instance, the increase is less, seven 
percentage points, but in the same direction. The trend is also 
consistent with this interpretation, for with each step of decreased 



help within each area there is usually an increase in the problem 
(the only exceptions occur in high intensity, where both '*a little 
help" and "no heln" have 50 per cent, and in low intensity, where 
there is a dip of one percentage point from 27 for "great help" to 
26 for "some help" before the rise begins, neither of which can be 
considered a noteworthy deviation). 

The data for the other problems can be read and interpreted in 
the same manner. What x^e find in doing so is that the pattern for 
this first problem is typical for the problems shown to be sig- 
nificantly reduced by Volunteer help in the overall analysis. There 
are really no serious deviations, and n''ne x-zhich fit any particular 
pattern. l-Ihat Table 4; 11 shows is that Volunteer help reduced 
problems within each of these areas of varying intensity of overall 
Volunteer effort, giving us great confidence that the relationship 
betxjeen help and problem reduction is a true one. 

We have summarized the results of a statistical check on the 
trend of the problems for the 13 shox^n to be significantly reduced 
by Volunteer help in the overall analysis. This summary is shox^n in 
Table 4:12. Three comparisons are made: "great help" vs. "no help"; 

"great help" vs. "some help"; and "great help" vs. "a little help." 

In each case, x^e have asked x-7hether the frequency of problems for the 
degree of help fits the proposition that Volunteer help reduced 
problems. The data fit x^hen problem frequency is less for "great 
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Tfeible 4:12: Sign Tests of Trend of Television Problem Data in 

” Tfeible 4:11 for ;toe Thirteen Problems Shown ^ be 

Significantly Reduced Volunteer Help in Overall 
Analysis 



Greater Help 
Led to Less 

Problems Reversals 



Comparing ; Area : 

Great Help H 

vs* I 

No Help L 

Ototal: 

Great Help H 

vs* I 

Some Help L 

Total: 

Great Help H 

vs. I 

A Little Help L 

Total: 



11 


2 




12 


1 






0 




35 


3 P- 


< .001 


12 


0 (1 equal) 




12 


0 (1 equal) 




10 


2 (1 equal) 




3? 


2 p. 


< .001 


11 


1 (1 equal) 




13 


0 




12 


0 (1 equal) 




35 


1 P- 


< .001 



Key: H = Areais of high intensity of Volunteer effort 

I = Areas of intermediate intensity of Volunteer effort 
L = Areas of low intensity of Volunteer effort 

(for detadls see Table 4:11) 
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help,” and do not when the reverse occurs. The results are remark- 
ably consistent* Since there are 13 problems and three areas, each 
comparison involves the checking of 39 pairs of problem reports* As 
can be seen, for ”great help” vs. ”no help,” 36 favored the Volunteer 
and only three did not (p. < . 001 , sign test). We would consider the 
point proved on the basis of only this one comparison. However, we 
also find that for ”great help” vs. "some help,” 3^ favor the Volun- 
teer and there are only two reversals with three equal (p. < .001, 
sign test), and for "great help” vs. ”a little help,” 36 favcr the 
Volunteer with only one reversal and two equal (p. < . 001 , sign test). 

!3his statistical! check strongly reinforces the impression gained 
from an examination of the data in Table 4; 11 * Biere is every evi- 
dence that Volunteer help does reduce problems, and no evidence that 
such a relationship appears only as an an* ti fact of the inclusion of 
areas of low and intermediate intensity of Volunteer help in the 
total sample. 

A Second Test of Volunteer Help and Problem Reduction t It will 
be recaG-led that we found that help received from the Volunteer was 
related to actuail contact with the Volunteer ( ^ble 4:7)* This was 
expected since contact would limit to some extent the aimount cf help 
a Volunteer could provide. However, since a lau?ge proportion of the 
totaO. sample had relatively infrequent contact with the Volunteer 
during the semester— about 66 per cent were in the two lowest 
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categories of contact, vdth atout 5^ per cent conversing rarely and 
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Volunteer— it would be reaisonable to suspect that the relationship 
between Volunteer help and problem reduction shown in the overall 
analysis ( ^ble 4 : 8 ) is an artifact of contact • !Diis would mean 
that the relationship appeared only because there were a large number 
of teachers who received no help simply because they had little 
contact vdth the Volunteer. 

Ihis radses an important issue for the understanding of the 
Volunteer’s activities in this kind of project, for the question posed 
is whether help and contact shoiild be considered as one. "f so, then 
contact can be considered an absolute measure of Volunteer impact to 
the extent that it can be expected to occur apart from the circum- 
stances that mi^t imply fewer problems with or without the Volun- 
teer’s attention. Unfortunately, it will be recadled that in our 
summary of other research on the utilization Volunteer we pointed 
out that we had found during the project’s first semester evidence of 
Volunteer preference in contact for teachers vdth favorable attitudes 
tov/ard instructional television and the Volunteers and it would be 
reasonable to assume that such teachers would behave so as to have 
fewer problems than others less favorably oriented. If so, then a 
relationship between contact and problem reduction cannot be 
interpreted as clearly showing Volunteer effectiveness. 



In a more technicad sense, we are concerned with whether help 
csm be considered a useful independent variable for assessing Volun- 
teer impact. If he7^p reduces problems apart from the effects of 
contact, then we have more confidence in treating it as such. 

In an attempt to settle this Issue, we examined the effects of 
help on problems separately for various degrees of contact. In other 
words, we held contact constant so that we could study the effects of 
help independent of contact. 

Ihe results are shown in Table i:13. There are five categories 
of teacher contact vdth the Volunteer during the semester based on 
the teacher’s own report. In descending order, they are made up of 
conversations with the Volunteer: a) twice a week, b) once a week, 

c) once every two weeks, d) less than once every two weeks, and 
e) rarely. Within each of these categories, the data on help and 
problems are i^own separately. Because the number of cases in the 
four higher categories of contact was too few to calculate meaning- 
ful percentages for ’’some help,” ”a little help,” and ”no help” 
separately, we have combined these three groups. Thus, the comparison 
within any category of contact is between ’’great help” and the 
combination of ’’some,” ”a little,” and ”no help.” With five measures 
of contact, this leads to five sets of data for each problem with 
each set consisting of two percentages. The problems are arranged as 
before, with the percentages representing the teachers’ report on them. 
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Table kil3: Television Problems by Degree of Help Received from Volxin- 

teer for Veu?ying Frequencies of Actual Contact With Volun- 
teer During Semester 

Per Cent of Teachers Reporting Problems; 
(nercentaees rounded) 

Among Teachers Conversing with Volunteer: 



Once Less than 





Twice 
a week 


Once 
a week 


every two 
weeks 


once every 
two weeks 


Barely 


Problems; Help: 


G 


S-N 


G 


S-N 


G 


S-N 


G 


S-N 


G 


S-N 




mmmmtm 












mmmmm 


• 




Physical Facilities; 
♦Insufficient seats in 
TV room 


25 


52 


36 


40 


34 


46 


44 


46 


35 


45 


♦Too many children to 
watch undisturbed 
(overcrowding) 


27 


34 


20 


39 


25 


22 


23 


51 


28 


32 


♦TV room not dark enough 


25 


36 


23 


29 


30 


52 


12 


37 


24 


45 


Organizational : 
♦Insufficient time for 
"motivation” and 
"follow-up” 


29 


30 


20 


18 


19 


22 


8 


30 


26 


31 


♦TV schedule conflicts 
with recess 


4? 


56 


25 


38 


24 


54 


20 


54 


33 


36 


♦Interference from noise 
outside TV room 


21 


50 


17 


29 


17 


26 


10 


18 


15 


24 


♦Room changing necessi- 
tated by TV classes 
causes confusion 


24 


52 


16 


50 


26 


4l 


23 


58 


29 


4l 


♦Discipline problems 
caused by TV 


6 


6 


5 


4 


2 


7 


3 


5 


4 


9 


Technological; 

♦Poor sound reception 


25 


50 


16 


26 


17 


22 


16 


26 


23 


34 


♦TV set too complicated to 
adjust for clear image 
and sound 


U 


26 


9 


17 


21 


23 


14 


17 


20 


27 


♦TV set does not work 


9 


24 


9 


14 


13 


9 


7 


21 


l4 


22 


♦Electricity often fails 


59 


44 


54 


56 


32 


50 


44 


42 


38 


43 


Other; 

Conflict with religious 
activities 


18 


8 


7 


5 


6 


8 


6 


5 


9 


8 


♦TV set not placed so all 
children can see 


5 


10 


4 


8 


6 


5 


5 


6 


4 


5 


N = 


66 


50 


115 


77 


115 


105 


84 


112 


215 


645 



1^: G = Great Help; S-N » Some Help, A Little Help, and No Help received 

from Volunteer combined. The latter three categories were combined 
because the number of cases in each in the four hig^ contact groups 
(all except "rarely”) were too few for mesuaingful calculation of 
percentages. 

♦problems (15) shown to be significantly reduced by Volunteer help 
in overall analysis (see Table 4; 8) . 
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la 2 ?ega 2 ’d to th& first problem, insufficient seats in the TV 
room, ve find that: 

Among teachers conversing vdth the Volunteer twice a week, the 
report of this problem for teachers receiving "great help'* is 23 per 
cent vSa 32 per c^nt for those recei^dng a lesser degree of help* 
Among teachers conversing with the Volunteer once a week, the 
report for teachers receivi.ng "great help** is 36 per cent vs* kO per 
cent for those receiving a 3.esser degree of help* 

Among teachers conversing with the Volunteer once every two 
weeks, the report for teachers receiving **great help" is 3^ per cent 
vs. 46 per cent for those receiving a lesser degree of help* 

Among teachers conversing with the Volunteer less than once 
every two weeks, the report for teachers receiving '*great help" is 
44 per cent vs. 46 per cent for those receiving a lesser degree of 
help* 

Among teachers conversing with the Volunteer rarely, the report 
for teachers receiving ’*great help" is 35 per cent vs* 45 per cent 
for those receiving a lesser degree of help* 

Xn regard to this particular problem, then, we can see that 
within each of the five categories of contact **great help** from the 
Volunteer was associated with a reduced frequency of the problem. 
Heading across quickly, we see that the percentages for "great help'* 
vs* a lesser degree of help are 23 vs. 52, 36 vs. 40, 34 vs. 46, 
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Mf vs. kS^ and 35 vs. 45* In every instance, Voixmteer help led to 
fewer occurrences of the problem. 

Die data for the other problems can be read and interpreted in 
the same manner. When we do so, we find that the pattern for this 
first problem is typical for the 13 problems shown to be significantly 
reduced by Volunteer help in the overall analysis. Die situation is 
analogous to that in the preceding section for Volunteer help within 
areas varying in the intensity of overall Volunteer effort. Again, 
there are no serious deviations, and none which fit any particular 
pattern. What Table 4:13 shows is that Volunteer help reduced 
problems apart from contact, giving us further confidence that our 
treatment of help as a variable is justified and that help did 
reduce problems. 

Again, we have summarized the results of a statistical check on 
ttie trend of the 13 problems shown to be significantly reduced by 
Volunteer help in the overall analysis. Diis summary appears in 
Table 4:l4. Comparisons are made for each of the five categories of 
contact for "great help" vs. a lesser degree of help, and a compari- 
son over all categories of contact is shown at the bottom. In each 
case, we have asked, as before, whether the frequency of problems 
relative to help fits the proposition that help reduced problems. 
Again, the data fit when problem frequency is less for "great 
help," and do not when the reverse occurs. Since there are 13 
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Table Sign Tests of Trend of Television Problem Data in 

~ Table 4 ; 13 for the (thirteen Problems to be 

Significantly Reduced by Volunteer He., p in Overall 
Analysis 



Greater Help 
Led to Less 

Problems Reversals 



Comparison ; 



Great Help vs. 

So£iie, A Little, 
and No Help 
(combined) Among 
Teachers Conversing 
with Volunteer; 








Twice a week 


11 


1 


(1 equal) p. < «01 


Once a week 


12 


1 


p. < .01 


Once every two weeks 


10 


3 


p. < .10 


Less than once every 
two weeks 


12 


1 


p. < .01 


Rarely 


12 


JL 


p. < .01 


Total: 


57 


7 


(1 equed) p. < .001 
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problems I each category of contact involves the checking of 13 pairs 
of percentages. 

As can be seeni for those conversing tviice a week with the 
Volunteer, 11 flavored the Volunteer^ with only one reversal and one 
equal (p. < •01, sign test); for those conversing once a week, 12 
favored the Volunteer with one equal (p. < # 01 , sign test); for those 
conversing once every two weeks, 10 favored the Volunteer with three 
reversals (p* < .10, sign test); for those conversing less than once 
every two weeks, 12 favored the Volunteer with one reversal (p. < . 01 , 
sign test); and for those conversing rarely, 12 favored the Volunteer 
with one reversal (p. < . 01 , sign test). Taking all of these, we 
find that 57 favored the Volunteer, with six reversals and two equal 
(p. < «001, sign test). 

M.S statistical check verifies the impression gained from an 
examination of the data in Table 4; 13> Qhe relationship between 
Volunteer help and problem reduction cannot he considered an artifact 
of contact. V/e also learn from these data that help can occur even 
vdaen contact is not very frequent, presumably because of wide variation 
in the amount of contact required in individual circumstances to 
reduce a problem. However, we must caution that there is nothing in 
these data which suggests that infrequent contact may be as effective 
as very frequent contact since there is no way of assessing the 
individual seriousness of the problems, which is not likely to be 
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the same in all cases* 

More On Volunteer Contact and Helpfulness ; V/e are not quite 
throu^ vdth raising questions about our finding that help received 
by the teacher from the Volunteer is related to actual contact ( Table 
4:7), This is an important issue in its ovoa. light, since the data 
just presented might be wrongly interpreted as Moving that contact 
over the minimum is largely irreievant to help* If this were so, 
then Volunteers could be spread very thinly vdth no adverse effects 
on project effectiveness* To forestall misunderstanding, vre will 
anticipate our data and state firmly that it is not so# 

However, given our finding that help received varied vdth 
intensity of Volun^-eer effort in an area ( Table and the presence 
in the total sample of a large proportion of teachers from areas of 
low (about 30 per cent) and intermediate (about 40 per cent) 
intensity of overall effort, it would be reasonable to suspect that 
the relationship between help and contact might be attributable to the 
inclusion of these areas in the analysis. This would mean that help 
was related to the general presence of Volunteers, but not necessarily 
to actual individual contact. The relationship would occur because 
teachers in the low and intermediate intent ^ty areas had relatively 
?! individual contact, and would be predominant in the lower contact 
categories. 

That this is not so is shovnti clearly in Table 4-;15, Here we 
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break dovm help by contact separately for each of the three areas. 

To simplify the presentation, we show only the percentages reporting 
’’great help.” 

As can be seen, within each area help is dramatically related to 
contact. ‘ Let us look at the data. Vlithin the area of high intensity 
of overall Volunteer effort, we find that among teachers conversing 
with the Volunteer twice a week, 71*2 per cent said they received 
’’great help.” Among teachers conversing once a week, it is 63.5 per 
cent. Among teachers conversing once every two weeks, it is 64,3 
per cent. Among teachers conversing less than once every two weeks, 
it is 45.3 per cent. Among teachers conversing rarely, it is 35 
per cent. The two extremes of contact show the trend clearly: 71*2 

per cent for twice a week vs. only 35* S per cent for rarely. 

Within the area of intermediate intensity of overall Volunteer 
effort, we find that the pattern is the same. Among teachers convers- 
ing twice a week, 52.1 per cent said they received ’’great help”; once 
a week, 57*3 per cent; once every two weeks, 43.1 per cent; less than 
once every two weeks, 47.1 per cent; and rarely, 23*9 per cent. Ihe 
two extremes of contact again show the trend: 52.1 per cent for 

twice a week vs. 23.9 per cent for rarely. 

’Within the area of low intensity of overall Volunteer effort, we 
find the same thing. Among teachers conversing twice a week, once a 
week, and once every two weeks (the categories are combined because 



Table 4!l5i Teacher Repor t on Helpfulnesp of Volunteer Actual 
Contact With Volunteer During Preceding Semester for 
'Siree Different Areas Varying as to Intensity of 
Volunteer Effort ( and Time of Entry into Television 
I^o.iect ) ' 



Intensity of 
Volunteer 
Effort in 
Area 



Per Cent Reporting Great Help from Volunteer 
Among Teachers Conversing With Volunteer: 



Twice 
a week 



Once 
a week 



Once in 
two weeks 



Less than 
once in 
two weeks 



Rarely 



High 



71.2 65.5 64.3 

( 52 ) ( 96 ) ( 70 ) 



45.3 

( 53 ) 



35.8 

(176) 



Intermediate 



52.1 57.3 

( 48 ) ( 75 ) 



43.1 

( 123 ) 



47.1 

( 102 ) 



23.9 

( 330 ) 



Low 



47.6* 

( 65 ) 



29.3 

( 41 ) 



20.6 

(345) 



Key : High = Department of Caldas, and Department of Antioquia outside 

Medellin (ETV introduced during semester of survey., 2nd 
semester, 1965)* 

Intermediate = Departments of Boyaca and Tolima, and Medellin 
(ETV introduced during 1st semester of 1965 or 2nd 
semester of 1964). 

Low a Department of Cundinamarca and Bogota (ETV introduced 
during first semester of project, 1st semester, 1964), 
♦categories combined because of small individual N*s (I8, 21, 
and 26 for the three categories, in order), 

N on which per cent based shown in parentheses. 
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of small iadividucl N*s), ^7.6 per cent said they received ’’great 

<*«*••* f -_> iL- ov%< 9 v»«avio*l 

ne±p’*; xess xnan once every i/wo weej^o^ cry%^ 

20.6 per cent. !Ihe extremes: 47.6 vs. 20.6 per cent. 

Qhese data are impressive evidence of an intimate relation^ip 
between contact and help. We must conclude that Volunteer help does 
vary directly with contact, and we must reject the notion that 
frequent contact is not important for help while recognizing that in 
special circumstsuaces help can be given even when contact is not 
very frequent. 

If we pose the question of what frequency of contact is usually 
necessary to provide ’’great help,” we would turn to the data on the 
high intensity area for an answer, since these data reflect the 
ordinary operation of the project when television is being introduced 
to a teacher population. Table 4:15 suggests that once every two 
weeks is the best estimate of a minimum figure. At this point, 64.3 
per cent of the teachers said they received ’’great help.” As contact 
decreases, the percentages fall off sharply to 45*3 ^nd 35»8# In the 
next higher category, once a week, the percentage is 63*5* about the 
same as for once ev^=‘ry two weeks, and a relatively slight rise only 
occurs for the highest category, twice a week, with 71 • 2 per cent. 

■Die estimate based on help, then, is the same as that derived from 
teacher satisfaction with contact, which was presented earlier ( Table 

4:9). 
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A Recapi tulation ; We have subjected our findings on the impact 
of the utilization Volunteer to close scrutiny to determine whether 
they may be considered as true and vadid or artifacts of the corn* 
position of the total sample. We found that Volunteer help reduced 
problems regardless of the intensity of the overall Volunteer effort 
in an area, strongly increasing our confidence in the relationship 
between help and reduced problems is a true one. We also found that 
Volunteer help reduced problems regardless of the degree of actual 
contact, indicating that help can be considered apart from contact 
and can be justifiably used as a measure of Volunteer impact. In 
addition, however, we found that Volunteer help increased with actua3. 
contact independently of the intensity of overall Volunteer effort in 
an area, indicating that contact can be considered an important 
determinant of help. In short, we found no evidence that any of the 
relationships found in our overall analysis of the total sample can 
be attributed to artifacts of sample composition. 

The data on contact and help, when analyzed separately for areas 
varying in intensity of overall Volunteer effort, suggested that 
contact once every two weeks is the best estimate of the minimum 
frequency before help declines. This corresponds to the previously 
derived estimate of the minimum frequency necessary to achieve 
teacher satisfaction with frequency of contact. Of course, these 
are average figures and any individual case may differ. 
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Part VII ; Ex: nmining a Possible Liability ^ Volunteer Help 

aiffann diafift ATI 4’.AafthpT* cnnuituTiication about ETV 

Vf TV AA ii»* ww ^ 

in order to explore an important question. It vdll be recalled that 
one of our previous findings was that after special Colombian school 
supervisors were appointed at the Department level for ETV these 
Colombieun officials were named by almost half the teachers as an 
appropriate target for comments, complaints, and suggestions about 
the television program, and stood second only to the utilization 
Volunteer in this respect ( liable • ^e appointment of these 
officials seemed to be a definite step forward in making ETV a 
Colombian endeavor for, in addition to their actual services, they 
provided a visible Colombian link between the schools and the new 
instructional television system. 

However, the data did not tell us whether the help given the 
teachers by the utilization Volunteer was inhibitory or facilitative 
for the teacher’s orientation toward this Colombian official. One 
might suspect that the greater the help from the Volunteer, the 
greater the dependence on the Peace Corps and the less the inclin- 
ation to look to Colombians. If this were so, then help from the 
Volunteer would have a penalty, whatever its contribution to the 
immediate effectiveness of the television project. 

V/e will test the relationship between Volunteer help and 
orientation toward the Colombian ETV supervisor by examining the 
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data on teacher coranranication from the area of high intensity of 
overall Volunteer effort in the final 1965 survey (the Departments 
of Caldas and Antioquia outside Medellin) . This portion of the 
survey provides our best data for this purpose since the teachers 
were new to television, and therefore not only the focus of 
extensive help but also extremely susceptible to €iny side-effects 
such help might have. Moreover, as the newest areas in the 
project, the perception of the ETV supervisor’s position could be 
taken as more typical of vdiat could be expected in the future. 

We vjill take the naming of the ETV supervisor as a target 
for comments, complaints, and suggestions about the program as a 
measure of orientation. If Volunteer help is inhibitory, or has 
a penalty in creating dependence at the expense of Colombians, we 
would expect a significant inverse relationship between help and 
such communicatory preference. If Volunteer help is facilitative, 
we would expect a positive relationship. Of course, it would be 
quite possible for there to be no significant relationship. 

The data are shown in Table 4;l6. V/hat we find is that Volun- 
teer help was facilitative for orientation toward Colombians. Among 
teachers receiving ’’great help,” 51»0 cent name the ETV Supervisor, 
and among teachers receiving lees help (the other help categories 
combined) k).3 per cent do so (p. < .02). The relationship is not 
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Table 4:l6: 



Volunteer Help and Teacher Orientation Toward ETV 
Supervisor 



Teacher Received; 



Teacher; 



” Great Help” Less Help* 
(Per Cent of Teachers) 



Names ETV 
Supervisor as 
Target for 
Communication 



51.0 

(134) 



40.3 

( 100 ) 



Does Not Name 
ETV Supervisor 
as Target for 
Communication 



49.0 

(129) 



59.7 

(148) 



100.0 



100.0 = 5.80 (p. < .02) 



♦’’Some Help,” ”A Little Help,” and ”No Help” combined. 



drama tio, but definitely significant in a positive direction. 

From an operational viewpoint, this suggests that there is 
little to fear about help from the Volunteer creating inappropriate 
dependence at the expense of orientation toward Colombians when a 
local Colombian ETV official exists. It also suggests that the 
success of these special local ETV officials can be promoted through 
the Volunteers. Of course, one of the Volunteer’s goals is to 
integrate the teacher into the instructional television program so 
that the latter is accepted as part of Colombia’s educational system 
and not a transient or foreign innovation. What is interesting 
about these results is not that they illustrate that he attempts to 
do so, but that he has some success. 
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Part VIII : Volunteer Impact from a Different Perspective-Two 

Special Cases 

We vdll now examine two special cases which provide a somewhat 
different perspective on Volunteer impact. The first case involves 
a city vdiere, after the Volunteers had completed the introduction of 
the television program and had moved to new sites, an abundance of 
problems called for additional Volunteer attention. In this 
instance, we will examine the effects of an increase in Volunteer 
attention on what might be called a ’’trouble spot.” Die second case 
involves a city where the intensity of overall Volunteer effort was 
reduced when Voliinteers were transferred to new sites. In this 
instance, we will examine the effects of withdrawal of Volunteer 
help after the successful introduction of ETV. 

Dae First Case : Ihe first case concerns Ibague , a city of about 

160,000 and capital of the Department of Tolima. Television was 
introduced here during the second semester of 1964. This was the 
second semester of the ETV Project, and Ibague was the first ex- 
pansion outside the original receiving network core of Bogota and 
the surrounding Department of Cundinamarca. 

By comparison with the inaugural core of Bogota and Cundinamarca, 
the introductory phase went rela.tively smoothly. A Departmental ETV 
supervisor was appointed, providing a local tie and evidence of local 
support for the nev/ progi*am. The Volunteers found the teachers 
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enthusiastic, and felt they had much greater success in introducing 
ETV than they had had in Bogota and Chandinamarca. The advamce 
orientation of teachers and officials weis more thorough, and school 
selection— based on capability of facilities and interest— was more 
rigorous. At the end of 1964, after the introductory semester, the 
half dozen or so utilization Volunteers were transferred to new sites 
with the exception of the wife of the Voliinteer vho was administering 
the utilization program for the entire Department, who remained because 
the central Department office, her husband’s base, was in Ibague. 

V/e first measured television problems in our survey at the end 
of the first semester of 1965» For Ibague, this was the first 
semester of television without intensive Volunteer effort. Ordinarily, 
we would not have been able to obtain data from an area without 
VolTinteers, but in this one instance the ETV supervisors and the 
Volunteer utilization leader were able to arrange a mass meeting of 
all teachers at which the questionnaire was completed. 

A comparison of the results for Ibague aind other areas, all of 
which were receiving intensive Volunteer attention at the time, is 
shown in Tabl e 4;1?. A glance reveals that problems tended to be 
much more frequent in Ibague than in these other areas 

For example, we find that in regard to insufficient seats in the 
TV room, the 40.2 per cent for the other areas rises to 60.1 per cent 
for Ibague. In regard to too many children to watch undisturbed 
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Table 4:12^ Television Problems in Ibague During First and Second 
Semesters of 19fe «‘" Including a Comparison vd.th Other 
Areas During the “Eirst S emester 

Per Cent of Teachers Reporting Problems 





First Semester, 


Second Semester, 


First 




19^ 

Other 

Areas 


Ibague 


19^5 

Ibague 


vs. 

Second 
Semester, 
Ibague (p.^) 


Problems 

Physical Facilities: 

Insufficient seats in TV 
room 


40.2 


60.1 


62.7 


n.s. 


Too many children to 
Watch undisturbed 


29.5 


59.0 


42.2 


< .001 


TV room not dark enough 


27.9 


38.2 


38.7 


n.s. 


Organizational : 

Insufficient time for 
"motivation” and 
"follow-up” 


24.0 


34.3 


27.9 


n.s. 


TV schedule conflicts 
with recess 


i8.3 


9.6 


25.0 


< .001* ** 


Interference from noise 
outside TV room 


17.7 


27.0 


24.0 


n.s. 


Room changing necessi- 
tated by TV classes 
•auses confusion 


28.0 


69.7 


48.5 


< .001 


Discipline probler>n 
caused by TV 


4.6 


14.0 


12.3 


n.s. 


Technological : 
Poor sound reception 


31.0 


30.5 


31.4 


n.s. 


TV set too complicated 
to adjust for clear 
image and sound 


21.9 


34.3 


32.4 


n.s. 


TV set does not v;ork 


15-1 


21.3 


29.9 


< . 05 *** 


Electricity often fails 


33.7 


50.6 


57.8 


n.s. 


Other 

Conflict with religious 
activities 


8.2 


9.6 


5.9 


n.s. 


TV set not placed so all 

children can see 6.2 


10.7 


5.4 


n.s. 


N = 


: 694 


178 


204 





*p. = two-tailed 

♦♦not relevant to Ibague comparison (problem increased throughout 
receiving network during period because of increase in television 
schedule) 

♦♦♦in this instance, not relevant tc Volunteer impact because of chance 
concentration of large number of faulty sets 
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(overcrowding) , we find that the 29.5 per cent for the other areas 
rises to 59.0 for Ibague. In regard to the TV room not being dark 
enough, we find that the 27.9 per cent for the other areas rises to 
38.2 per cent for Ibague. 

This pattern continues throughout the tabulation with only tv7o 
exceptions (conflict with recess, which happened to be less frequent 
in Ibague, and poor sound reception, which was about the same for 
both the other areas and Ibague). Taking the scores for the other 
areas as a standard, the data clearly indicated that television in 
Ibague during this period v?as experiencing an unusual number of 
difficulties. 

These data confirmed the impressions of the Peace Corps ETV 
Project director gained from a site visit made shortly before the 
survey. His response was to assign another team of about half a 
dozen Volunteers to give Ibague more thorough attention during the 
second semester of 1965. 

The results of our measurement of problems for this semester also 
are shovjn in Table 4;17. Interpretation is not obvious, so some 
explanation is necessary. 

Two problems increased significantly. In this particular case, 
however, neither can be taken as reflecting negatively on the 
effectiveness of the Volunteers. One was conflict with recess which, 
as explained previously ( Table 4; 3), increased everyt;hcre during this 
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period because the repeating of telecasts began and this improvement 
of service increased the opportunity for such conflicts to occur* The 
other was TV set failure, which increased because of the chance 
concentration in Ibague of a number of faulty sets. On the basis of 
our other data on the effects of Volunteer help, we suspect that the 
frequency of both these problems would have been even greater had 
Volunteer attention been less in Ibague during this period. 

Two problems decreased significantly. We feel these decreases 
are directly attributable to the effects of increased Volunteer 
attention. One was too many children in the TV room to watch undis- 
turbed (overcrowding), which fell from 59*0 to 42.2 per cent, a 
decrease of almost 17 percentage points (p. < . 001 , two-tailed). The 
other was confusion and lost time from room changing, which fell from 
69.7 to 48.5 per cent, a decrease of about 21 percentage points 
(p. < . 001 , two-tailed). 'Hie first concerned physical facilities, the 
second organizational adaptation to ETV. 

For the other problems, there were some gains and some losses, 
but none significant, so that the variation can be considered simply 
as the result of sampling error. However, with the two dramatic 
decreases we feel the data indicate the increase in Volunteer 
attention had its desired effect in boosting the effectiveness of 
television in the schools of Ibague. In short, this special case 
provides further evidence of the positive impact of the utilization 
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Volunteer, and of the importance of the function such a person 
performs in establishing instructional television in a developing 
country. 

We should also note that during this period of increased 
Volunteer attention orientation toward the Colombian ETV supervisor 
had also increased. For the first semester of 1965, ^»9 per cent of 
the Ibague teachers named the supervisor as a communicatory target 
for comments, complaints, and suggestions about ETV. After the 
semester of increased Volunteer attention, this figure rose to 65«7 
per cent, an increase of almost 17 percentage points (p. < .001, two- 
tailed). This adds further support to our previous finding ( Table 4;l6) 
that Volunteer help tends to bring the teacher into the new educational 
system brought about by ETV. 

For those who like their packages neat, we should also mention 
that the data clearly indicate that Volunteer contact with teachers 
did increase during the second semester of I965. For the first 
semester of 1965» 69.6 per cent of the teachers said they conversed 
with the Volunteer “rarely,'* the minimum category. For the second 
semester, this figure fell to 35*2 per cent. There is no question, 
then, that the intervening period was one of increased Volunteer 
attention. 

The Second Case ; The second case concerns Medellin, a city of 
about 770,000, Colombia's second largest, and the capital of the 
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Department of j\ntioquia. Television was introduced here during the 
first semester of 19o5» This was the third semester of the ETV 
Project's operation. 

By this time there were clear-cut improvements in the way tele- 
vision was introduced, and Medellin approaches what might be considered 
typical of the project afterwards. This is fortunate, for it repre- 
sents our final opportunity to have data for both a period of 
intensive Volunteer attention during the introduction of television 
and for the subsequent period of reduced Voliinteer effort. These 
improvements included increased cooperation and involvement of local 
officials, a thorough and systematic pre- television orientation of 
teachers through special "short courses" featuring lectures and 
demonstrations, eind even more rigorous school selection. In addition, 
of course, the Volunteers by this time had reached their greatest 
degree of experience in the field and had attained their maximum 
capability to solve problems. 

The first measurement of television problems covers the intro- 
ductory semester of relatively intensive Volunteer attention. The 
second measurement covers the following semester, when attention was 
much reduced. These data are shown in Table 4;l8. 

VJhat we find is rather exciting from the viewpoint of project 
operation. There is absolutely no evidence that problems increased 
after Volunteer attention dropped. In fact, where significant changes 
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‘lable llelevision Problems D aring Introductory Semester and 

Follovdng Semester in Medellin 

Per Cent of Teachers Deporting Problems 





During 


During 




Introductory 


Following 




Semester 


Semester 




(1st semester 


(2nd semester 




of 1965) 


of 1965) 



Problems : 



Physical Facilities; 



Insufficient seats in TV room 

Too many children to watch undisturbed 


32.2 


23.8* 


(overcrowding) 




24.9 


16.8* 


TV room not dark enough 
Organizational ; 

Insufficient time for "motivation” 


and 


20.3 


21,3 


"follow-up" 




28.7 


29.2 


TV schedule conflicts with recess 
Interference from noise outside TV 




12.9 


22.8** 


room 

Room changing necessitated by TV 




14.1 


13.4 


classes causes confusion 




21.3 


21.3 


Discipline problems caused by TV 




4.5 


2.5 


Te chnological : 


Poor sound reception 

TV set too complicated to adjust for 


25.1 


7.9** 


clear image and sound 




23.0 


12.9*** 


TV set does not work 




15.1 


12.9 


Electricity often fails 




21.5 


16.8 


Other; 


Conflict with religious activities 
TV set net placed so all children 




7.4 


5.4 


can see 




4.5 


2.0 




N = 


4l8 


202 



♦p. < .05 j two-tailed. 

**p. < .001, two-tailed. All the significant shifts involve decreases 
except for conflict vdth recess, which has no bearing on /dthdrawal of 
Volunteer attention since this problem increased everywhere as the 
result of increasing the television broadcast day by repeating telecasts, 
thereby increasing the opportunity for such conflicts. 
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occuxTsd) they sire in. the opposite direction— with probletcs 
decreasing. 

Of course, we find the same increase in regard to conflict vd.th 
recess y and for the same reason— increase of the television schedule 
by repeating broadcasts— *as before. For the other problems, we find 
the frequency either the same or significantly less at the second 
measurement. 

(Those for which there was a significant decrease include insuf- 
ficient seats in the TV room, which dropped from 32.3 to 23-8 per 
cent (p. < . 05 ); too many children to watch undisturbed (overcrowding), 
\diich dropped from 24.9 to 16.8 per cent (p. < .05); poor sound 
reception, which dropped from 25*1 to 7*9 per cent (p. < .001); and 
set adjustment, which dropped from 23*0 to 12.9 poi* cent ^p-. < .001). 
Ve would o^dge these decreases to be the products of the Volunteers* 
excellent introductory program conducted during Medellin’s first 
semester of television (it will be recalled that the problem 
inventory measured any occurrence of a problem during a semester, so 
that a decreasing trend over the two semesters would be reflected in 
the data in just ti’is way) . 

However, we are not so much interested in this case in whether 
the problems significantly decreased since there was no intervening 
event (such as increased Volunteer attention in the case of Ibague) 
to which decreases might be attributed. Vfliat does command our 
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interest is that the problems did not increase significantly after 
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is that the withdrawal of Volunteer attention on a broad basis after 
a well-planned introductory semester need not be accompanied by 
deterioration of the effectiveness with which television functions in 
the schools. 

Again, for those vdio like their packages neat, we should add 
that our data clearly indicate that Volunteer contact with teachers 
decreased during this period. Between the tv/o semesters, the 
teachers conversing with the Volunteer once a week or more (the top 
two Contact categories combined) dropped from about 32 to about 15 
per cent, and those conversing rarely (the minimum category) 
increased from about 33 per cent to about ^9 per cent. 

A Recapit^^l ation s \7e have examined two distinct cases from a 
historical perspective using our survey data to measure trends. In 
the case of Ibague, we found that important problems interfering with 
the effectiveness of television in the schools were reduced by an 
increase of Volunteer effort (we should probably add that there is no 
evidence, one way or the other, as to whether the first measurement 
of these problems represented an increase over the introductory 
phase). In the case of liedellin, we found that the ending of 
intensive Volunteer attention did not result in an increase of 
problems. The Medellin case is particularly noteworthy, for it 
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indicates that well-planned introduction of ET7 by Volunteers is not 
necessarily followed by deterioration after their departure. In 
this respect, it should be noted that the treatment given Medellin 
in the introduction of STV represented the kind of program that 
typified the ETV Project in later expansions* 



Part IX : The Teacher Rates the Volunteer 

We asked the teachers to rate the utilization Volunteers on two 
counts -- the quality of their advice, and the adequacy of their 
preparation. We will examine their replies on each in turn. 

Quality of Advice : Wc will confine ourselves to data from the 

final survey of 1965 since it involves the largest and most recent 
sample, and the interpretation of the same kind of data from the 
other surveys would be the same. We asked the teachers to rate the 
Volunteer's advice as to whether it was "good and practical," 
"impractical because the teacher lacked the equipment and resources 
to apply it," "unusual because it was not clear," or, in the 
teacher's opinion, simply "not good." 

By breaking down the replies by help received, we can gain some 
idea of why the Volunteer was perceived to have failed to provide 
help. The data appear in Table 4:19. Overall, regardless of degree 
of help received, we find that 47.0 per cent felt the Volunteer's 
advice was "good and practical," 31.3 per cent felt it was 
"impractical because equipment and resources were lacking,” 13.5 per 
cent felt it was "unclear," 5.1 per cent felt it was both "impractical 
and "unclear," and 2.2 per cent felt it was simply "no good." When 
we consider degree of help.., however, v;e find some marked differences. 

Among teachers receiving "great help," 67.3 per cent felt the 
Volunteer's advice was "good and practical," while among teachers 
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^ble 4:19: Teacher Bating of Quality of Volunteer Advice 



Per Cent of Teachers Among Those 
deceiving: 

»^ Great Help” Less Help 



Rating; 



Volunteer* s advice is; 




good and practical 


67.3 


impractical "because 
equipment and 
resources lacking 


24.9 


unclear 


4.0 


impractical and 
unclear 


3.3 



.5 



35.1 


47.8 


36.2 


31.3 


20.7 


13.5 


6.5 


5.1 


3.5 


2.2 



no good 
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receiving less help (’’some help,” ”a little help,” and ”no help'* 
combined) only 33*1 cent made such a favorable evaluation. Kie 
difference occurs because of sharp rises in the rating of advice as 
"impractical” (24,9 per cent among ’’great help” teachers vs. 36.2 
per cent among less help teachers) and ’’unclear” (4.0 per cent among 
’’great help” teachers vs. 20.7 cent among less help teacners). 

It should be noted that the increase is principally in the two rela- 
tively specific categories, and not inxthe blanket ”no good” category. 
In short, the teachers found that Volunteers could not help them 
either vhen their advice did not seem to take fully into account 
the limited resources available to the teacher or was vague and not 
specific. 

Volunteer Preparation t For the same reasons as with quality of 
advice, we vd.ll confine ourselves to data from the final 1965 survey. 
We asked the teachers to indicate on a check-list vhether they felt 
the Volunteer’s preparation could have been better in Spanish, teach- 
ing methods, and knowledge about teacher’s problems generally. 

Again, we can break dovm the replies by degree of help rece-*.ved. 
!I!he data appear in Iteible 4t^» Overall, regardless of degree of 
help received, 51-2 per cent complained that the Volunteer should know 
more about Colombian teachers’ problems generally, 44.5 per cent 
complained that the Volunteer should speak better Spanish, and 20.6 
per cent comiolained that the Volunteer did not know enough about 
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aifetble 4:20; Teacher Rating of Inadequacies in Volunteer Preparation 



Per Cent of Teachers Complaining Among 
Teachers Receiving; 





’’Great Help” 


Less He3^ 


All 


Complaint; 








Volunteer should know more 
about teacher’s problems 
generally 


H.3 


55.2 


51.2 


Volunteer should spesik 
better Spanish 


35.6 


49.7 


44,5 


Volunteer should know 
more about teaching 
methods 


9.0 


27.4 


20.6 


N ^ 


655 


1,117 


1,772 
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teachi^'^. Differences appear when we consider degree of help 
received. 

Among teachers receiving "great help,*’ 44,3 per cent complained 
that the Volunteer should know more about teachers* problems 
generally, compared with 55»2 per cent for teachers receiving less 
help. In regard to Spanish, it is 35*6 vs. 49*7 per cent, and in 
regard to knowledge about teaching methods, it is 9.0 vs. 27.4 per 
cent. We can only conclude from these data that all of these factors 
adversely affected the Volunteer’s capability to help. We would also 
note, on the basis of the overall replies, that what seemed to 
disturb the teachers most was the feeling that the Volunteer did not 
understand the teacher's problems and language inadequacy. 
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part X; Pattern of Vol unteer Contact with the Teacher 

Since we have found that Volunteer help for the teacher is a 
function of contact ( Tables 4:7 and 4:15), although it is possible 
for the Volunteer to be effective even when contact is relatively 
slight ( Table 4:13), the actual frequency of contact occurring takes 
on considerable importance. How frequently did the Volunteers inter- 
act with individual teachers? How frequently did the Volunteers 
visit schools? We can answer these questions with good estimates, 
for we asked the teachers themselves about conta^.t with the Volun- 
teers in our survey. 

V/e queried the teachers both about conversations with the 
Volunteer and about Volunteer visits to the teacher's school. In 
rr«;ard to the first, we asked, "On the average, how frequently during 
the past semester have you talked with the Volunteer about making 
effective use of the instructional television?" In regard to the 
second, we asked, "On the average, how frequently during the past 
semester has the Volunteer visited your school in connection with 
instructional television?" For both questions, the possible replies 
were "t\.ice a week," "once a week," "once every two weeks," "less 
than once every two weeks," and "rarely." 

Typical Introductory Contact ; The typical frequency of contact 
during the introduction of ETV in an area can be seen in Table 4:21. 
For each of three semesters— the first semester of 1964, when the 
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Table Volunteer Contact with Teachers During Intensive 

Attention 



Per Cent of Teachers Reportingt 
(percentages rounded) 



Con versing vdth Volunteer Visits to School by Volunteer 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




First 


























Semester, 
1964 . 


23 


23 


21 


9 


24 


(216) 


29 


25 


25 


9 


12 


(217) 


First 


























Semester , 
1965 


10 


24 


23 


11 


32 


(605) 


16 


29 


25 


12 


19 


(630) 


Second 


























Semester, 

1965 


12 


21 


15 


12 


40 


('^59) 


26 


18 


19 


17 


20 


(484) 


Key: 1 = 


Twice 


a week 





















2 = Once a week 

3 = Once every two weeks 

if = Less than once every two weeks 

5 = Rarely 

Data from: First Semester, 1964: Bogota and Department of 

Cundinaraarca; First Semester, 1965: Medellin, 

Department of Boyaca, and Department of Tolima 
outside Ibague; Second Semester, 1965: Depart- 

ment of Cal das, and Department of Antioquia 
outside Medellin. 



N ® the number of teachers on which the per cents are based 
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project was inaugurated, the first semester of 1965* and the second 
semester of 1965— the teachers* reports on conversations and visits 
are shown for those areas new to television at the time (data from 
the second semester of 196^ are omitted because the number of 
respondents from the only new area, Ibague, was very small— fewer 
than 70 ). For each semester, then, the data represent contact 
during intensive Volunteer attention. As a result, the figures are 
estimates of the maximum contact that occurred. 

lb review the figures: 

In reg'.rd to individual interaction with teachers, we find that 
during the ETV Project’s inaugural semester (the first semester of 
1964) 23 per cent of the teachers reported conversing with the Volun- 
teer twice a week, 23 per cent once a week, 21 per cent once every 
two weeks, nine per cent less than once every two weeks, and 24 per 
cent rarely. During the first semester of 1965* the figures are: 

10 per cent, twice a week; 24 per cent, once a week: 23 per cent, 
once every t.^o weeks; 11 per cent, less than once every two weeks; 
and 32 per cent, rarely. During the second semester of 1965* the 
figures are: 12 per cent, twice a week; 21 per cent, once a week; 

15 per cent, once every two weeks; 12 per cent, less thsui once every 
two weeks; and 4o per cent, rarely. 

In regard to school visits , we find that during the projc't’s 
inaugural semester 29 per cent of the teachers reported that the 
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Volunteer visited their school tvdce a week, 25 per cent once a week, 
25 per cent once every two weeks, nine per cent less than once every 
two weeks, and 12 per cent rarely. During the first semeste*** of 1965} 
the figures are: 16 per cent, twice a week; 29 per cent, once a v;eek; 
25 per cent, once every two weeks; 12 per cent, less than once every 
two weeks; and 19 per cent, rarely. During the second semester of 
1965 , the figures are: 26 per cent, twice a week; I 8 per cent, once 

a week; 19 per cent, once every two weeks; 17 per cent, less than once 
every two weeks; and 20 per cent, rarely. 

It is obvious that theie was a decline in contact for each 
successive area of high intensity of overall Volunteer effort. If 
we take **once every two weeks’' or more as a criterion (twice a week, 
once a week, and once every two weeks combined) , we find that for 
conversations the figi'/re drops from 6? per cent for the inaugural 
semester to 57 per cent for the first semester of 1965, and to hS 
per cent for the second semester of 1965* ^'or school visits, the 
figure drops from 79 to 70 and fi’^ally to 63 per cent for the same 
periods. This trend can also be seen by glancing at the figures for 
those reporting conversations and visits as occurring "rarely,” the 
minimum measui’ement; for ccnversitions, thc-se rise from 24 to 32 to 
40 per cent; for visits, from 12 to 19 and 20 per cent. 

What this reflects is not reduced effort by the utilization 
Volunteers at work, but a decrease in the number available to serve 



in new areas. 



By the end of the inaugural semester in 1964, there 
were about 360 television schools with about i,300 teachers and they 
were being served by the entire utilization contingent assigned at 
the time— about 45 Volunteers. During the first and second semesters 
of 1965, there were in each case slightly more than 200 schools with 
more than 1,500 teachers in the new television areas, with only about 
a dozen Volunteers in each semester to serve them. Although the total 
number of Volunteers in utilization remained about the same, this came 
about because with each expansion more Volunteers were required in 
administrative positions to coox-dinate activities within areas (for 
example, there were nine in such positions during the second semester 
of 1965) while still others were needed to continue service to both 
old and new television schools in the older television areas. 

We have two important points to make about these figures. The 
first is that they reflect rather definite gains in the efficiency 
with which the utilization program was operating, for while the Volun- 
teer team was cut by almost three-quarters for a new area between the 
inaugural semester and the second semester of 1965 (from about 45 to 
about 12 Volunteers) , the frequency of contact with teachers dropped 
far less. The second is that they show clearly how the power to 
expand service of a project of this kind wecomes increasingly limited 
as the project matures unless the number of Volunteers is increased. 
For the planner, the implication is that more, not less, utilization 



Volunteers are needed with growth in an Instructional television 
project of this scale, although increased efficiency (individual 
productivity) can also be expected. 

It is also obvious that there was always a sizable proportion 
of teachers who were largely left out of the utilization program. 

During the inaugural semester, 24 per cent report conversations as 
occurring ’’rarely.” In the two semesters of 1965» the figure rises 
to 32 and 40 per cent. Diiring the inaugurail semester, 12 per cent 
report school visits as occurring ’’rarely.” In the two semesters of 
1965 t the figure rises to 19 and 20 per cent. 

Although we can.iot state precisely just what frequency of contact 
’’rarely” represents, we can infer an upper limit from the scale of 
which it was a part that makes it clear that contact for these 
teachers was indeed minimal, if any at all occurred. It will be 
recalled that categories above ’’rarely” were, in ascending order, 

’’less than once every two weeks,” ’’once every two weeks,” ’’once a 
week,” and ’’twice a week.” This means that the teacher checking 
’’rarely” is indicating that contact has been less than the once every 
three or four weeks implied by the ’’less than once every week” cate- 
category. The upper limit of contact represented by ’’tarely” is 
certainly once a month. Of course, it would also embrace contact of 
less frequency, and no contact at all. Thus, it is clear that these 
fairly large proportions for ’’rarely”— in the areas receiving intensive 
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attention during the introduction of television during the final 
semester of 1965» ^ per cent for conversations and 20 per cent for 
visits— represent a noteworthy pool of teachers omitted from the 
Peace Corps program. 

We also find that there is a considerable discrepancy in each of 
the three semesters between the data for conversations and visits, 
with conversations being less frequent. This can be seen readily by 
comparing the figures for ”rarely^' within each semester for conversa- 
tions vs. visits: 24 per cent vs. 12 per cent; 32 per cent vs. 19 
per cent; and 40 per cent vs. 20 per cent. Ihis is certainly under- 
standable, for a Volunteer might not have equal contact with all 
teachers in a school on each of his visits. However, it does indicate 
that when the school is used as a unit for organizing utilization it 
does not guarantee equal contact with all teachers. 

Given the limited number of Volxmteers available, we cannot 
aruge that such equal contact would be either necessarily possible or 
desirable. Yet, the fact that it does not occur does impose a responsl 
bility for guarding against any possible detrimental effects. For the 
Volunteer, this means that he must use his precious time in a school 
as judiciously as possible, for attention to one teacher is paid for 
by ignoring another. For those who direct the utilization program, 
Volunteer leaders sind Peace Corps staff, it means that careful 
attention must be given to procedures that maximize such review by 
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iridividual utilization Volunteers » It also suggests that there 
should be concern for developing more efficient ways of interacting 
and helping greater numbers of teachers with the same amount of time — 
such as by increasing attention in group settings. 

The contact problem takes on added import when we consider that 
’^school development,’* or the solution of the kinds of television 
problems discussed in this report, is only part of the utilization 
Volunteer’s job. His other job is to improve teaching methods. We 
explicate the utilization Volunteer's role elsewhere. However, the 
comments of the Peace Corps director of the ETV Project in his report 
to the Volunteers at the end of 1965 will suffice to show its dual 
nature : 



...utilization is the backbone of this project because the 
best program in the world cannot succeed unless it succeeds at 
the point of reception where the consumer is. We have talked 
about utilization on two levels, the first being the general 
organization and the solving of logistical problems — placing 
of television sets in schools that meet Peace Corps require- 
ments, orientation for directors, supervisors, and teachers, 
distribution and explanation of the schedules and Guides, proper 
tuning of TV sets, and scheduling of ’’motivation” periods and 
’’follow-up” periods. . . 

Once these problems are solved, your work begj,ns on a much 
more profound and reaching level. It is entirely possible for 
a school to organize itself around the television received, 
meet all schedules, and give the outward appearance of smooth 
running operations, with one small exception — no teaching is 
going on, or if there is teaching, it is using outmoded and 
archaic methods based on a system of rote memorization \ ith 
the total absence of pupil participation...^^ 
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Now ; unequal con ■tact with its implied lack of communication vdth 
certain teachers may be adequate for the solving of the problems of 
physical facilities, organization, and technology that we discussed. 
However, it seems unlikely that there /an be any changes in teaching 
practices unless the Volunteer communicates the new practices to the 
teachers. VJhen we consider that much of the Volunteer’s time is 
spent on the operational problems associated with television use in 
the schools, we have a further reason for urging close attention to 
making the most of what opportunity remains to affect teaching. 

Ihe discrepancy between conversations and visits mesuis that some 
teachers in frequently visited schools are likely to be ignored. We 
can obtain an estimate of the seriousness of this for any specified 
frequency of contact by examining the proportion who conversed less 
often thsm their school was visited. Talcing contact at once every 
two weeks or more as an arbitrary criterion, we find that in the two 
more typical semesters, the first and second semesters of 1965* 19 aud 
24 per cent of the teachers, respectively, whose schools received this 
measure of contact individually had less contact with the Volunteer. 
(In the first semester oi 1965 » 70 per cent reported visits at this 
frequency, and only 57 P^r cent reported conversations at the same 
frequency, so that the difference of 13 percentage points represents 
19 per cent of the total of 70 per cent. In the second semester, 63 
per cent reported visits at this frequency, 48 per cent reported 
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conversations, vdth the difference of 15 percentage points represent- 
ing 24 per cent of the 65 per cent total.) Thus, we find that in 
addition to what the figures tell us about exclusion of some teachers 
overall, the figures adso tell us that even within relatively high 
contact schools some teachers were largely ignored. 

VJhat we learn from all of this is that the ratio of one Volun- 
teer to about 17 schools during the introduv-tion of television, vr’iich 
was roughly the ratio during 1965, is not adequate. If we make the 
wvbitrary assumptions that school visits are adequate for solving the 
operational problems, we find that 19 and 20 per cent in the two 
semesters of 19^5 reported visits as ’’rarely.’^ If we acknowledge the 
fact that some direct contact is necessary to change teaching 
practices, the situation is even worse— 32 and 40 per cent in the two 
semesters of 1965 reporting conversations as ’’rarely." The implica- 
tion is that the utilization program requires careful management of 
Volunteer time, the principal controllable output, which can only be 
achieved through more conscious distribution of attention ana use of 
group techniques to reach more teachers with a given amount of 
attention. 

Overall Contact ; So far, we have been concerned with contact 
when it is most intense, during the introduction of televised 
instruction i;’ an area. However, since these figures represent the 
maximum amount of attention given an area at any time they should not 
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be mistaken for the amount of contact occurring generally throughout 
the project at the same time. In order to make our description of 
Peace Corps service to teachers using television complete > we w^,ll 
also present the data for the entire project during the final 
semester of 1965- 

At this time, there were about 1,250 schools with television in 
Colombia, with about 8,500 teachers. Slightly more than 200 of these 
schools, with somewhat more than 2,000 teachers, were in the areas 
where television was being introduced during this semester. Alto- 
gether, there were 4? utilization Voi’unteers at work in the country 
during this period. Nine were serving in administrative posts as 
ETV Coordinators in various parts of the country, directing the 
Volunteer utilisation program and collaborating with the Colombian 
Departmental television supervisors and other local officials to 
insure the effective functioning of the receiving network of schools, 
leaving 38 Volunteers for full-time work in the schools themselves. 

Of these, about 12 were in the new television areas, leaving 26 for 
the remaining schools, which numbered about 1,000. We can see, then, 
that the amount of contact occurring after the introductory perio'd in 
the other areas will be relatively slight. 

The actual data appear in Table 4:22. To give a clearer picture, 
we have classified the data by intensity of overall Volunteer 
attention (which corresponds to the recency of the introduction of 
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this report. Of course, the data for the area of high intensity of 
overall Volunteer effort during this second semester of 1965 is the 
same as that presented before on contact during the introduction of 
television in this period (that is, the top line of Table 4:22 matches 
the bottom line of Table 4; 21) . 

ft 

We find, of course, that the amount of contact in the areas being 
introduced to television— although even there, it will be remembered, 
a noteworthy proportion of teaohers and schools had slight contact — 
is far from equalled in the other areas. This can be easily seen 
simply by noting the progressive increases in the reports of ’’rare’* 
contact; as we shift from the high to the intermediate and finally 
to the low intensity aireas, we find the figures for conversations 
rising from 4o to 49 and finally to 76 per cent, and for visits from 
20 to 40 and finally to 72 per cent. 

If we take contact at ’’once every two weeks” or more as a 
criterion, as we have done previously, we find the figures declining 
as we shift from high to intermediate to low (it should be remembered 
that these can also be read in terms of recency of introduction of 
television). For conversations, the figures fall from 48 to 36 to 15 
per cent. For school visits, the figures fall from 63 to 46 to l8 
per cent. 

What these figures tell us is that a country-wide team of 4? 
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Table 4? 22; Volimtee r Contaet with Teachers throughout ETV Project 
" "" During Hnal Semester of 1963 



Per Cent of Teachers Reporting: 
(percentages rounded) 



Conversing vdth Volunteer Visits to School by Volunteer 

12345 12545 

Intensity of 
Volunteer 
Attention in 
Area: 



High 


12 


21 


15 


12 


40 


( 459 ) 


26 


18 


19 


17 


20 


( 484 ) 


Intermediate 


7 


11 


18 


15 


49 


(698) 


13 


12 


21 


14 


40 


(726) 


Low 


4 


5 


6 


9 


76 


( 462 ) 


6 


5 


7 


10 


72 


( 478 ) 


All Areas 


8 


12 


14 


12 


54 


(1,628) 15 


13 


16 


13 


43 


(1,718) 



Key : 1 = Twice a week 

2 = Once a week 

3 = Once every two weeks 

4 = Less than once every two weeks 

5 = Rarely 

Areas: High ~ Department of Caldas and Department of Antioquia 

outside of Medellin (ETV introduced during semester of 
this survey, 2nd semester, 1965); Intermediate = Depart- 
ments of Boyaca and Tolima, and Medellin (ETV introduced 
during preceding two semesters, 1st semester of 1965 and 
2nd semester of 1964); Low = Department of Cundinamarca 
and Bogota (ETV introduced during inauguration of 
project, 1st semester of 1964). 

N = the number of teachers on which the per cents are based 

The N for all areas exceeds the total for the three intensity 
classifications because some respondents could not be 
classified geographically 
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utilization Volunteers can give only slight attention to teachers 
after the introductory period is over. TMs takes on particuiaj.’ 
significance when we recall that the frequency of operational 
problems remained undesirably high throughout the country even after 
the introductory semefcter ( Table 4:11) and that the attention demanded 
by these problems left very little time for attention to teaching 
itself. Coupled with our finding that Volunteer help can minimize 
operational problems, we think that the contact data suggest a 
reconsideration of the adequacy of the Volunteer manpower assigned to 
utilization in the Colombia ETV Project. 

A Recapitulation ; V/e have reviewed data on the actual amount of 
contact that occurred between Volunteers and teachers in the ETV 
Project. Contact takes on great importance because we have found 
that the Volunteer can give help which significantly reduces problems 
the teacher encounters in using television, and that help increases 
with contact. 

In examining contact at its maximum, during the introduction of 
televised instruction in an area, we found that a sizable proportion 
of teachers had relatively little contact with the Volunteer. In the 
area being introduced to television during the second semester of 
1965, for example, one out of five teachers (20 per cent) reported 
that the Volunteer visited their school only ’’rarely’*— which at the 
maximum meant no more than once a month. Because Vo3,unteers may not 
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interact with all teachers on every visit, the report of ’’rare’* 
conversations was even higher — four out of 10 (40 per cent). This 



discrepancy betweeii repoxts for school Visits and conversations also 



illustrated that there is considerable selectivity in the attention 
given by the Volunteer, an unavoidable consequence of work load for 
which each Volunteer roust be responsible. 

In examining contact for all areas, inclviing those introduced 
to television during preceding semesters, we found that contact was 
dramatically less after the introductory period. For example, the 
report of "rare” school visits rose from 20 per cent for the area 
currently being introduced to, television to 40 per cent for the area 
introduced during the preceding two semesters and to 72 per cent for 
the area introduced when the project was inaugurated (the ttdrd 
semester prior to the final semester of 1965) . 

!Hiese data have a number of implications: 

1) As a project such as the ETV Project in Colombia grows, its 
power to give teachers attention from Volunteers decreases unless the 
number of Volunteers is increased. This occurs because each new area 
absorbs additional Volunteers in administrative and coordinating 
positions, and because in each area some Volunteers remain to work 
full-time in schools to maintain and further expand the receiving 
network. 



2) Systematic attention must be given to the distribution of 



attention, and the development of techniques to reach more teachers 
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desirable. In this respect, a distinction should be made between the 
solving of operational problems— problems of physical facilities, 
organization, ar).d technology — brought by television tjid the improve- 
ment of teaching. Organizational problems may often be solvable 
through contact with the principal and a few teachers in a school. 
However, teaching can only be affected through actual communication 
to the individual teacher, whether on an individual or group basis. 
This fact, together with the expenditure of much Volunteer time on 
operational problems, suggests that th^ amount of contact occurring 
between teachers and Volunteers in the ETV Project was unlikely to be 
sufficient to much affect teaching in any profound way. 

3) The total of 47 utilization Volunteers in Colombia at the end 
of 1965 weis not sufficient to provide the continuing attention neces- 
sary in areas already introduced to television that the undesirably 
hi^ frequency of operational problems in the schools would seem to 
call for. The ratio of about one Volunteer to 17 schools in areas 
being introduced to television after the inaugural semester of 1964 
also would seem to be inadequate if more than the reduction of 
operational problems is intended. 
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Part XI i Surnffiary and Discussion 

In this report, we have dravm on our surveys of several thousand 
Colombian teachers who, with television sets installed in their 
schools, were regularly presenting the televised instruction of the 
Peace Corps ET7 Pr-^ject to their pupils, to focus on two important 
issues 

— The problems brought to the Colombian public elementary 
school by the use of the modem electronic medium of television for 
daily instruction. 

-—The impact of the large number of Volunteers assigned to work 
with the teachers in the schools to promote the effective use of the 
television in solving these problems. 

In addition, we have also presented a vaiiety of other data from 
our surveys bearing on teacher communicatory behavior related to the 
television project, the teachers’ desires for contact with the Volun- 
teer, the teachers’ ratings of the Volunteer’s performance, and the 
amount of contact that occurred between teachers and Volunteers. 
Altogether, our survey data have enabled us to give an unusually 
detailed, informative, and useful accoxint of tho operation of 
instructional television in the schools of Colombia. 

The surveys were conducted at the end of each of the four 
semesters spanned by our two years of field study in Colombia in 1964 
and 1965 • For the most part, we have used data from our final 




survey, at the end of the second semester of 1965* This survey 
involved 1,884 teachers spread over the entire receiving network of 
the ETV Project. V/e have also drawn considerably from our survey at 
the end of the first semester o.. 1965* which involved 8?4 teachers, 
and to a lesser extent from our survey at the end of the project* e 
inaugural semester, the first semester of 1964, which involved 252 
ti achers. These surveys have provided us with a very rich body of 
data with which to work, since they have provided us with information 
on teachei's at various stages in the project’s development, and in 
some cases — such as in the surveys of 1965— on teachers with varying 
degrees of length of participation in the project. 

V/e have given a great deal of attention to the utilization 
Volunteer in the STV Project — so-called because he was assigned to 
work with teachers in television schools on the effective use of tht 
neiif instructional medium — for two reasons. One is that he represented 
the Peace Corps* major manpower commitment in the STV Project. Between 
the inauguration of the project at the beginning of 1964 and the end 
of 1966, three years later, between 7? and 88 Volunteers at any one 
time were working full-time in the ETV Project. Of these, about two- 
thirds at any time were utilization Volunteers, with the remainder 
serving in television production or as technicians installing and 
maintaining TV sets in schools or ser^n.cing studio equipment. The 
other is that we were eager to learn what impact and importance for 



an instructional television project in a developing country, where 
the mass medium of television holds tempting promise as a solution 
for educational needs, close and individual, attention to the daily 
use actually made of the television in the classrooms would have. 

Our interest was whetted by our findings as the result of a 
large field experiment testing the achieve lent or pupils during the 
project's inaugural semester, that the teaching advice imparted by 
the utilization Volunteer seemed to have little impact, and by our 
finding — contrary to Peace Corps expectations-- that much of the. 
effort of these Volunteers had to be expended on the resolution of 
various problems brought to the schools by television. The demands 
of these problems partly explained the lack of impact on pupil 
achievement, since concentration on them left little time for 
attention to teaching practices. Another reason was that fe'» of the 
utilization Volunteers had any pre-Peace Corps experience or training 
in education, and as a result lacked both the knowledge and confidence 
to change teaching methods. This led to an expansion of the role of 
teaching consultant originally conceived for the utilization Volun- 
teer by the Peace Corps to include "school development" in the 
interests of ETV, V/e also found in our research during the project's 
inaugural semester that attention from the utilization Volunteer 
helped to maintain and build favorable attitudes toward the new 
instructional program, an achievement important both for building a 
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psychological foundation for the later changing of teaching practices 
and for gaining cooperation in solving non- teaching problems brought 
by television. 

In this report, we focus on these non-teaching problems, which 
we suspect would be common to the introduction of televised instruction 
in any developing country, and the effectiveness of the Volunteer in 
dealing vdth thorn, be have asked; VIhat were these problem^j? Was 
the Volunteer— -whose role mi^t be filled by other kinds of personnel 
in some other instructional television project— able to make any 
difference in solving them? 

In order to measure the problems precis ily, we constructed a 
iV'item televi.^J.on p3:oblem scale covering all the kinds of problems 
Volunteers, teachers, and other Colombian school officials reported 
encountering in connection with television, 11^.3 primary basis for 
this scale was over 300 ”ci*itical incidents’* collected from the 
utilization Volunteers, each representing an actual problem vdth 
which the Volunteer had had to deal in his work in the schools. 

This scale was included in both of our 1965 surveys. 

By factor analysis, we found that the problems could be roughly 
classified as involving physical facilities, school organization 
around television use, and technological aspects of television use. 
Problems of physical facilities included; a) insufficient seating in 
the television room, b) overcrowding in the television room, and c) 
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lack of darkness in the television rooca* Problems of school organiz 
ation included: a) lack of time for "motivation” and "follow-up" 
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televised lesson . that the school teacher was expected to provide as 
partnership teaching to the television) ; b) conflict between the 
television and scheduled recess; c) interference with television 



learning from outside noise; d) confusion and loss of time in the 
school as the result of the room changing necessitated by television 
(in most cases there wsis only one TV set per school); and, e) p^bleras 
of pupil discipline attributed to television. Problems of technology 
included: a) inadequate sound reception; b) difficulties in TV set 
adjustment; c) TV set failure; and d) electricity failures. Ohe two 
remaining problems in our 1^— item scale could not be classified in 
these categories. They included conflict between the television and 
scheduled religious activities and TV set placement. Although we were 
readily able to place most of the problems as involving physical 
facilities, organization, or technology, the factor analysis also 
indicated (through generally low loadings and low totalities of item 
variance encompassed by the extracted factors) that we should consider 
each problem as independent. 

The survey measurements showed the occurrence of many of the 
problems to be very high. With one exception, the results for both 
1965 surveys were about the same. VJe found that the 8?^ teachers in 
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the first survey and the 1,884 teachers in the- second survey reported 
being disturbed by the problems to this extent (percentages are for 
the first and second semester surveys of 3.965, in order): 

In regard to physical facilities t About four out of W said 
there were insufficient seats in the television room (44*3 &nd 39«1 
per cent). About one out of three said there were too many children 
for imdisturbed viewing, or overcrowding (35,5 suid 27*2 per cent). 

About 01^ 0]^ of three said the television room was not dark enough 
(30.0 and 33*1 per cent) • 

In regard to school organization ; About one out of four said there 
was insufficient time for ’’motivation” and ’’follow-up” (26.1 and 25*2 
per cent). About one of ^ in the first survey and about one out 
of three in the second survey said that the television conflicts with 
recess (l6.5 and 52.8 per cent); this is the exception to consistency 
between the surveys, and it occurred because the repeating of tele- 
casts during the second semester increased the opportunity for 
conflict. About otic o^ of five said there was interference from 
outside noise (19*6 and 19*7 per cent). About on^ out of three sai 
there was loss of time and confusion because of room changing (36.4 
and 32.8 per cent). Only about one o^ of 20 said there were 
discipline problems caused by television (6.5 and 5.4 per cent); 

\inlike the others, this was clearly a relatively unimportant problem 
generally. 



In regard television technology ? About one out of four said 
sound reception was inadequate (30.8 and 25«5 per cent). About one 
out of five Said the adjusting of the Tv set was a problem (2^.^ and 
20.1 per cent). About one out of six complained of TV set failure 
(l6.4 per cent in both surveys). About one out of three said that 
the electricity had failed (37*1 and 38.9 per cent). 

In regard to the two other problems: Fewer than one out of 10 

complained that the television conflicted with religious activities 
(8.1 and 7.7 per cent). Fewer than one out of 10 also said that the 
TV set was not properly placed in the television room (7*1 and 7.6 per 
cent). Both of these, then, were relatively unimportant problems. 

For anyone contemplating the up-grading of education in a 
developing country simply •'••o televising instruction and installing TV 
sets in his country’s schools, these are d3.sturbing results. If we 
dismiss the tiiree low frequency problems (discipline, conflict with 
religious activities, and TV set placement) , smd even if we consider 
conflict vdth recess more as a complaint than a true problem, we are 
still left with 10 problems each of which disturbed between one out 
of six and four out of 10 teachers seriously enough for them to make 
a report on our questionnaires. Problems were very frequent in all 
classifications— physical facilities, school organization, and tele- 



vision technology. 

These findings suggest that the best televised instruction in 
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the world, as meeisured by its instructional and esthetic qualities, 
would falter at the point of reception in a developing country unless 
attention is given to the problems television brings to the school. 
\'/hat is most disturbing about these findings is that such problems 
could easily go undetected without some system of feedback from the 
schools and a willingness to think of televised instruction as 
involving more than mere broadcasting. 

These findings amply illustrate the task facing the Volunteer 
in ’’school development” for instructional television. Taken by them- 
selves, they also give ample evidence of the Importance of providing 
for close attention to \diat happens in the school in an instructional 
television project. We will now turn to our findings on the impact 
of the utilization Volimteer in solving these problems, l/e found 
that he had a considerable positive effect, which means that the 
count of these problems we have given is less than it would have been 
vdthout such a person. As a catalogue of the difficulties which are 
likely to beset television in the schools of a developing country, 
then, our figures actually represent an underestimate. 

!lb help us assess the impact of the Volunteer, we asked the 
teacher to tell us how much help the Volunteer had given him in using 
television in his classroom teaching. Ihe possible replies were 
’’great help,” ’’some help/* ”a little help,” and ”no help.” The 
measurements on this variable— help given by the Volunteer— provided 
us with the key for investigating the effectiveness of the utilization 



Volunteer. 
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going its introduction to televj.sion, where intensity of Volunteer 
attention was at a peak, 51*7 per cent of the teachers replied 
**great help,” ?3.3 per cent replied ’’some help,” 7*0 per cent 
replied '-•a little help,” and 7.6 per cent replied ”no help.” By 
themselves, these results at best told us that a bare majority of 
the teachers felt they received ”great help” from the Volunteer 
duri’.g the introduction of television, but not much else. VJithout 
some sort of external criterion, the evaluation of such findings as 
favorable or unfavorable is simply a matter of opinion. However, by 
looking at the data for areas introduced to television in the two 
preceding semesters, where intensity of olunteer effort was less, 
and at data for the area introduced during the project’s inaugural 
semester, which by the end of 1965 was receiving a relatively minimal 
amount of attention, we found that help was directly related to 
intensity of Volunteer effort in an area. Thus, the replies for 
"great help” were 51.7 per cent for the high intensity of attention 
area, above, but only 35*8 per cent for the area of intermediate 
intensity, and a low 24.2 per cent for the area of minimal intensity. 
This indicated that the teachers’ reports on help received from the 
Volunteer actually represented differences in Volunteer behavior, 
which differed among these three areas simply in regard to the amount 
of attention received by teachers in each. 
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whati v? 9 broics dov/n t-lis rspXiss for tho bobsl s^inpl® on liolp by 
actual individual contact vdth the Volunteer, we found the same 
trend. Help received seemed to be directly related to contact~-the 
more contact, the more help. !Ihe report of -great help” among teachers 
conversing vjith the Volunteer twice a week during the semester was 
51.5 per cent; among those conversing once a week, 59*0 per cent; 
among those conversing once every two weeks, 51*3 per cent; among 
those conversing less than once every two weeks, only hZ,2 per cent; 
and among those conversing rarely, a mere 24,3 per cent. Except for 
the slight rise at the beginring of the scale (for ”once a week”), 
of no relevauace to our present interest, the data is completely clear- 
cut: contact led to help, as the extremes dramatize (51*5 per cent 

vs. 24*3 per cent). !Ihis further bolsters the conviction thac help, 
as reported by the teachers, actually represents an aspect of the 
Volunteer’s behavior, and not simply a meaningless, conforming reply. 

Me next broke down the occurrence of the l4 problems by degree 
of help received from the Volunteer. Bie purpose was to determine 
whether the Volunteer *s help actually had any benefits for the teacher 
in regard to the problems brougnt by television. VIhat we found 
constitutes a major finding in regard to Volunteer effectiveness : 

There was eui overwhelmingl.y convincing association between Volunteer 
help and the minimization of problems . The evidence was completely 
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consistent with the belief that the utilization Volunteer h^ 
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television in Colombia , 

Of the 14 problems, 13 were shown to decrease significantly as 
a function of help from the Volunteer. The sole exception was 
conflict with religious activities, one of the problems whose 
general occurrence v;as so slight that it could not be considered to 
be of much general importsmce (and which, unlike most of the other 
problems, may simply have reflected hostility toward the program 
since its solution would only have required the tailoring of schedules 
by the teacher). Of the 13, the relationship was highly significant 
in 11 of the instances (p. < .001, two-tailed); in the others, 
statistical significance was at a lower but nonetheless convincing 
level (p. < .01 and .05, two-tailed). 

Ihe consistency of the results was striking. In 10 of the 
instances the trend over the four degrees of help ("great help," 

"some help," "a little help," and "no help") was progressive, with 
problems increasing with each step as help decreased. In the other 
three instances, the deviations from a progressive trend were minor 
amd of no consequence. 

The impoi bance of Volmiteer help was particularly noteworthy for 
eight of the problems. This can be illustrated by comparing the dif- 
ferences between problem occurrence for the two extremes of help— 
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’*great help” vs. ”no help.” !Ihese figures are (the per cent of 
problems for ”great help” comes first, followed by that for ”no 
help”; the higher the per cent, of course, the greater the occurrence 
of the problem); insufficient seats (3^-9 vs. 5^-0); overcrowding in 
the television room (24.3 vs., 39*2); the television room not being 
dark enou^ (22.9 vs. 51-*1); insufficient time for ’’motivation” and 
’’follow-up” (20.3 vs. 39*6); conftision and loss of time from room 
changing (23*1 "7S, 48.7); poor sound reception (18.3 vs. 40.0); TV 
set adjustment (l4.8 vs, 30.2) and TV set failure (10.9 vs. 25. 3) • 

For these problems, all generally quite frequent and at their face 
value quite important for the effective functioning of instructional 
television, the increase for ”no help” over ’’great help” ranges from 
about 60 per cent to well over 100 per cent. These problems come 
from all three of the broad problem classifications— physical 
facilities, organization, and television technology. 

The impact of the Vol^mteer in regard to some of the 13 
problems whose disruption was inversely related to his help may be 
confusing if the scope of the Volunteer’s activities is not under- 
stood. The most glaring example is electricity failure. Ordinarily, 
this kind of problem, related either to school wiring or local power 
service, might seem to be completely beyond the inf].uence of the 
Volimteer, Howe’s er, although this was not a problem on which he had 
a dramatic impact over the entire sample, this was often far from the 
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case. In the ETV Project, the utilization Volunteer acted as a 
catalyst, an organizer, a coordinator, a prompter, and, when 
necessary, a representative of the school vd.th higher officials. 
Often, in regard to electrical power for television, he was instru- 
mental in obtaining repairs to the school or cruciaQ. changes in the 
local scheduling of power service (which often is limited to certain 
hours of the day in rural areas). 

Since in the final 1965 survey we were dealing with a highly 
non-homogeneous sample in regard to time of entry into the ETV 
Project, intensity of Volunteer effort in the various areas in the 
receiving network at the time of the survey, and frequency of actual 
contact with the Volunteer on the part of the teacher, we were 
concerned that our findings on Volunteer help mi^t be artifacts of 
the composition of our sample. Under the circumstances, it would be 
quite reasonable to suspect that the iiigh occurrence of problems 
for the lesser degrees of help could be explained by the presence of 
large numbers of teachers from areas receiving intermediate and low 
amounts of Volunteer attention generally (where help also would be 
less), or by the presence of leu*ge numbers of teachers having rela- 
tively little contact with the Volunteer which these areas contri- 
buted to the sample (for whom help also would be less). 

If so, this would muddy the issue considerably. Of course, we 
might still be able to say that intensity of effort in an area or 
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contact was associated with reduced problems, but we would not be 
able to sepsurate these (or help) from recency of entry into the tele- 
vision program. As a result, there would remain the quite plausible 
possibility that the smoother functioning of the program in the 
schools was not attributable to assistance given personally by the 
utilization Volunteer, but to special characteristics of the newer 
areas or (even more likely) to the ever-improving operational practices 
of the ETV Project— more complete pre-introduction orientation of 
teachers, better school selection, greater assistance from local 
officials, and the like. 

As a result, we subjected our data on the impact of Volunteer 
help to further rigorous scrutiny. We did this, in effect, by 
examining the effects of help on the occurrence of problems while 
we held constant general intensity of Volunteer effort in an area 
(roughly synonymous with time of entry into the program) and 
individual teacher contact with the Volunteer. In neither case did 
we find anything to cause us ^ modify our findings on the impact of 
the Volmiteer . 

We found that Volunteer help reduced problems regardless of the 
overall level of intensity of Volunteer effort in area (or time of 
entry into the progreun), which strongly increased our confidence that 
the relationship found between help and reduced problems is a true 
one. Ihe finding that Volunteer help reduced problems regardless of 
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the degree of actual contact had the same effect, and also indicated 
that help can he considered apart from contact and (from a more 
technical viewpoint) can be justifiably used as a measure of Volunteer 

impact. 

It vdll be recalled that we found that for the total sample help 
increased with actual contact. We subjected this finding to the same 
kind of scrutiny by breaking down the data of intensity of Volunteer 
effort for an area as a whole, as above. What we found was that 
Volunteer help increased with' actual contact within each of the three 
breakdo’ims (high, intermediate, and low overall intensity of effort, 
ranging from most to least recent entry into the program). *Ihis 
indicated that contact can be considered an important determinant of 
help, although, as suggested previously, the Volunteer can offer some 

help even when contact is slight. 

Turning to findings on other issues, we found that teacher desire 
for more frequent contact with the Volunteer than he had had during 
the past semester was inversely related to actual contact. That is, 
those teachers who had had relatively little contact were especi^ly 
of more contact . We also found that teachers ^th re^- 
tively frequent actual contact ovennhelmingly; wanted ^ IfM^ 
in SS. future . In addition, we found that the demand for more frequent 
contact increased as the amount of help received decreased. That is, 
teachers who had received relatively little help were especially 
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demanding of more contact , lihe broad implication of th^se findings 
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In addition to the data on school te3.evision problems and the 
performance of the utilization Volunteer, we also presented some 
findings on teacher communicatory behavior related to the Peace 
Corps television project. These were of two kinds. One concerned 
the teachers* preferences as to communicatory targets for comments, 
complaints, and suggestions about the television program. The other 
concerned the teachers* actual regular communication about the 
program. 

In measuring the teachers’ preferences as to communicatory 
targets, we were actually measuring their perception of who had a 
meaningful say in the operation of the project. What we were find- 
ing out was who the teachers looked to when they were concerned in 
some way about the new instruction. 

At the end of the project’s inaugural semester in 1964, an over- 
whelming majority of about 85 per cent of the teachers named the 
Volunteer. What wais equally striking at the same time was that very 
few named a Colombian person or agency. The highest figures were for 
the Institute de Radio y Ttelevision (the semi-official agency under 
whose auspices broadcasting took place), with about 13 per cent; the 
district school supervisor, with about 12 per cent; and the school 
principal, with about 11 per cent. Bie gulf in preference between 
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the Volunteer and these Colombian targets was enormous. It was 
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the ETV Project as a Peace Corps enterprise, a possibly gratifying 
circumstance, but not one especially suggestive of success in making 
the television project a Colombian undertaking, as the Peace Corps 
eventually wished to do. 

By the end of the project’ s fourth semester, the final semester 
of 1965, the picture was very different. The majority naming the 
Volunteer had dropped to about 62 per cent. More Important, a new 
Colombian official whose post had been developed in the interim, the 
special Department level school supervisor for instructional tele- 
vision, now was a firm second with about 46 per cent. In addition, 
the naming of other Colombian persons and agencies rose dramatically. 
The Institute de Radio y Television now received about 24 per cent; 
the district school supervisor, about 26 per cent; and the school 
principal, about 26 per cent. 

With the 1964 figures as a standard, these 1965 results clearly 
represent an impressive gain for the Peace Corps in making the 
instructional television program a Colombian undertaking. Of course, 
it must be recognized that the Volunteer is always likely to rate 
fairly highly in absolute terms in this kind of measurement as long 
as he is giving such direct attention to schools on behalf of ETV. 

What is really notevjorthy is the great shift toward Colombian figures. 
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There was a marked increase in the readiness of the teachers to look 
toward Colombian persons and agencies. In particular, these 19^5 
results reflected considerable success for the Peace Corps with the 
device of aa?ranging for Department level school officials to be 
responsible for television in the schools, an adaptation on the 
part of the Peace Corps to Colombia* s regionalism and the failure of 
the national government to provide school level support. 

In measuring the teachers* actual communication about the tele- 
vision program, we were simply interested in the communication 
generated by this educational innovation. V/e found that the teachers 
said they conversed re^lsirly about the new program to this extent in 
our final 19^5 survey (whose results on this point were about the 
same as for the other surveys): about 77 per cent with other 

teachers in their own school; about 56 per cent with their school *s 
principal} about 45 per cent with teachers in other schools; about 51 
per cent with friends; about 24 per cent with the district school 
supervisor; about 19 per cent with the special Department level 
school supervisor for EW; and about 17 per cent with the parents of 
their pupils. Given t^-.e impact of television on the school’s opera- 
tion, we were not surprised that regular conversation was most 
frequent with their fellow teachers. However, we were favorably im- 
pressed with the figures for teachers in other schools, friends, and 
parents, for we suspect that much of this communication about an 
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education topic would not have taken place vdthout the television 
project. In short, we see these results as indicating the generation 
of considerable educational discussion by the ETV Project, a 
definitely desirable by-product. 

Of course, the figures for the special Department level television 
supervisor aire relatively low because there were only 15 of these 
officials for the approximately 925 schools with 7,000 teachers in 
the program at the time, and opportunity for discussion was limited 
and largely a function of proximity to the Department capital where 
the official was headquartered. Given that only about 19 per cent 
conversed with him regularly, the fact that about 46 per cent, more 
than twice as many, named him as a target is even more impressive 
evidence of his success as a means of encouraging the teachers to 
look toward Colombian figures in regard to ETV. 

We also investigated whether the help given by the utilization 
Volunteer might have a hidden liability by decreaising the likelihood 
that the teacher would look tovraurd the special Depau’tment television 
supervisor in regard to ETV. \ve tested this by examining data from 
the area that had been introduced to television during the semester 
covered by our final 1965 survey. This promised the best data for 
this purpose for two reasons: as the latest addition to the project, 

the perception of the supervisor’s role could be taken as more 
typical of vdiat could be expected, and as the teachers were receiving 



generailly intensive attention for the first time, they were maximally 
susceptible to any side~effects. Ivhat we found was that help from 
the Volunteer actually facilitated orientation toward the special 
Colombian television supervisor: teachers who had received "great 

help” from the Volunteer were significantly more inclined to name the 
supervisor as a communicatory target than those who had received a 
lesser degree of help. Presumably, this occurred because of the 
information given the teachers about the project and the greater 
involvement their attention brou^t about. In practical terms, what 
we discover is that help from the Volunteer tends to bring teachers 
into the new televised program, and when Colombian officials are 
available within this project on whom they can focus, they will do 
so. 

In addition to our broader investigation of tifie impact of the 
utilization Volunteer, we edso used our s\irvey data to formulate two 
case studies bearing on his effectiveness In one, we focused on 
Ibague, capital of the Department of Tolima. Television was intro- 
duced here during the second semester of 1964, the second semester 
of the project’s operation. At the end of this introductory semester, 
the team of utilization Volunteers was transferred to new sites. In 
our survey on the following semester, the first semester of 1965 
Ibague* s second semester of television, we found that the occurrence 
of problems here was much higher generally than for the country as a 
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vAiole, A teeira of Volunteers was reassigned to Ibague, and vdth our 
measurement of problems for the second semester of 19^5 we were able 
to examine the impact of this intensification of Volunteer attention. 

liftiat we found was that two important problems generally shown to 
be reducible by Volunteer help decreased significantly. One was over- 
crowding in the television room, which fell from 59 »0 to 42.2 per 
cent, a decrease of almost 17 percentage points (p. < .001, two-tailed). 
!Ihe other was confusion and loss f time from room changing, which 
fell from 69.7 to 48.5 per cent, a decrease of about 21 percentage 
points (p. < .001, two-tailed). Ihe first concerned physical 
facilities, the second organization around television use. !Ihis 
further added to our evidence that the utilization Volunteer can make 
a very read difference in the success with which instructional tele- 
vision operates in the school. 

In the other case, we focused on Medellin, capital of the 
Depairtment of Antioquia. Television was introduced here during the 
first semester of 1965* At the end of this semester, the team of 
utilization Volunteers was much reduced as Volunteers were transferred 
to new sites. By patting together our data from this semester of 
intensive Volunteer attention and from the following semester of 
reduced Volunteer attention (the second semester of 1965) » we can 
assess whether at this time withdrawal of Volunteer attention led to 
an increase in problems. 
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We should add that by the time television vfas introduced in 
Medellin the introductory procedures had been much improved over 
those employed in Ibague (although we cannot say that Ibague regressed 
after Volunteer withdrawal, for we have no comparative figures on its 
initial semester) ffiiere was more thorough, systematic, and compre- 
hensive orientation of teachers prior to the beginning of television: 
there was better, more demanding selection of schools (on the basis 
of facilities and willingness to cooperate); the office of the 
Department television supervisor was more fully developed (it had 
been first tried with the inauguration of television in Ibague) ; 
cooperation with all local school officials was on a firmer basis; 
and the Volunteers, in their third semester, were at their peak of 
experience (shortly after the end of thj.s semester, the term of 
service of the inaugural ETV group would end). 

What we found was extremely encouraging from the viewpoint of 
project operation. There was absolutely no evidence that problems 
increased after Volunteer attention dropped. What this suggests is 
that with a sound introductory program, television can be sufficiently 
firmly established so that continuing intensive Volunteer attention 
is not necessary to maintain vhat has been achieved. Of course, we 
^ould note that conditions were relatively favorable for ETV in 
Medellin, since it is a prosperous and progressive commercial city 
with good electrical service, quite well-equipped schools, and fairly 
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ze&dous educsitloxial officials. la other circumstances (for which 
we have no data) , the outcome might be different. 

We also reported on the teachers* ratings of the Volunteer on 
two counts-«-the quality of the Volunteer's advice* and the adequacy 
of his preparation. In our final 1965 survey* we found on quality of 
advice that about 48 per cent felt the Volunteer's advice was "good 
and practical,” about 31 per cent felt it was "impractical because 
equipment and resources were lacking*” about l4 per cent felt it was 
"unclear,” about 5 per cent felt it was both "impractical and 
unclear*” and about two per cent felt it was simply "no good.” When 
we broke down these replies by degree of help given, we found marked 
differences that give some insight into why the Volunteer sometimes 
fails to be helpful. Among teachers receiving "great help,” about 
6? per cent said that the Volunteer's advice was "good and practical,” 
compared with only about 33 per cent among those receiving lesser 
degrees of help. The difference was primarily attributable to sharp 
rises in the two relatively specific complaint ca.tegories, both in 
regard to impracticality (about 25 per cent among teachers receiving 
"great help" vs. about 36 per cent for the others) and lack of 
clarity (about 4 per cent among teachers receiving "great help” vs. 
about 21 per cent among the others)* rather than in the blanket "no 
good" category. In short, teachers found that the Volunteer could 
not help them when his advice failed to take into account “ttie 
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feelings of the teacher about the limited resources available or 
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In the same survey, we found on Volunteer* preparation that about 
51 per cent co’aplained that the Volunteer should know more about the 
problems of the Colombian school teacher, about 45 per cent complained 
that the Volunteer should speak better S*^nish, and 21 per cent 
Complained that the Volunteer should know more about teaching practices. 
Again, differences appear when we break down the replies by degree of 
help received. Ifeachers receiving less help were more critical on 
all three counts. Among those receiving ’’great help,” about 44 per 
cent complained about knowledge of the Colombian teacher* s problems, 
vs. about 55 per cent for teachers receiving less help; for Spanish, 
the comparable figures are about 36 per cent (’’great help”) vs. about 
50 per cent (less help); for knowledge of teaching practices, they 
are about nine per cent (’’great help”) vs. about 27 per cent (less 
help). Perceived deficiency in all of these areas, then, seemed to 
adversely affect the Volunteer’s capability to help the teacher. 

We concluded the report with a thorough analysis of the actual 
degree of contact that occurred between Volunteers and teachers. 

Contact, of course, has great importance since it is a necessaxy 
condition for help, and because help increases with greater contact. 

One of our major findings was that as a project of this kind 
grows, its power to expand and serve its teachers declines unless the 
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n\imber of utilization Vol\mteers increases. This occurs because each 
new area absorbs additional Volunteers in atoii^strative and coordin^ 
ating positions) and because in each area some Volunteers generally 
remain to work full-time in schools to maintain and further expand the 
receiving network on a more limited basis than during the area's 
introductory semester. 

Me 2G.S0 fo\ind that a fairly sizable number of teachers were 
largely ignored even during the relatively intensive introductory 
semester. In the area being introduced to television in the survey 
for the first semester of 1965* 32 per cent of the teachers reported 
conversing with the Volunteer "rarely” and 19 pe^ cent of the 
teachers reported that the Volunteer visited their school "rarely." 

In the area being introduced to television in the survey for the 
second semester of 1965, 4o per cent reported conversations, and 20 
per cent reported school visits, as occurring "rarely." Given the 
scale by ^ich we measured contact, "rarely" means once a month at 
the very maximum, and in most instances probably less, so that the 
degree of contact with these teachers really was sli^t. 

This suggested that the distribution of Volxmteer contact 
requires very close attention, both on the part of staff and Volun- 
teers, for attention to one teacher or school, with the number of 
Volunteers available, is at the expense of attention elsewhere. 

This also suggested that attention should be given to the development 
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and use of time-saving procedures that would permit the Volunteer to 
eofiiuiunicate with more teachers with the same expenditure of time, 
such ais group sessions. Ihese figures occurred with about 12 Volun- 
teers to introduce television to somewhat more than 200 schools with 
about 2,000 teachers, indicating that a ratio of one Volunteer to 
about 17 schools is barely adequate. 

We ailso found that attention to a school did not guarantee equal 
attention to all teachers in a school. One implication of this is 
that when individueil contact with teachers is desired, the use of the 
school as a unit for organizing work is likely to be deceptive. This 
also led us to observe that vdiile contact with only the principal or a 
few teachers may be adequate for ameliorating certain types of opera- 
tional problems (physical facilities, organization, and technology), 
it is extremely unlikely that teaching practices can be changed 
unless there is actual communication with the teacher. With so much 
time given to operational problems, and a limited number of Volunteers, 
this tends to strengthen the argument for increased use of group pro- 
cedures to save time. It also shows that the opportunity to affect 
teaching practices actually has to be very slight, even in schools 
receiving considerable attention. 

We also noted that the figures on contact for areas being intro- 
duced to television were not descriptive of the entire project at any 
time, for contact would be less in other, previously introduced areas. 
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For example, in our final 1965 survey, we found that as we moved 
from the new areas to those with an intermediate amount of attention 
(introduced to te3.e-«/ision during the preceding two semesters), and 
finally to the areas with a low amount of attention (introduced to 
television during the project’s inaugural semester), the report of 
rare conversations rose from 40 to ^9 to 76 per cent, and the report 
of rare school visits rose from 20 to 40 to 72 per cent* It is not 
surprising that contact was relatively infrequent for these 
previously introduced areas, for they had over 1,000 schools in the 
program, and of the total of 47 utilization Volunteers in the country 
at the time, 12 were in the new areas, and nine were in coordinating 
positions, leaving only 26 Volunteers to serve them. 

Given the limits so far on the power of the utilization Volun- 
teer to change teaching practices, this low degree of contact 
throughout the project generally suggests that there would be a 
worthwhile task for added numbers of utilization Volunteers to 
concentrate Cu. this goal. We should also add that although our 
data show clearly that the utilization Volimteer can reduce tele- 
vision problems in the schools, the same data also show that such 
problems remain far too frequent for complacency. This finding, too, 
suggests that there would be a useful task for added numbers of 
Volunteers. In any case, the data on contact lead one to question 
whether the number of Volunteers at the end of 1965 was sufficient. 
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FOOTNOm 

■^For a full review of Peace Corps and Colombian personnel in 
the ETV Project and their various duties, see Report No . 1 (*), 
this series. 

p 

Ihese Courses covered such subjects as Natural Science, Social 
Science, Mathematics, and the like. Ihe courses in a subject were 
different for each grade. Colombian pub^.ic elementary schools cover 
the first five grades- For a complete revi w of ihe texevir.ed 
curriculum, see Report No . 1 ( *) , this series. 

^For the results of this field experiment, see Report No . 2 (*), 
this series. 

L 

For the results of this experiment on teaching techniques, see 
Report No . 3 (*)» this series. 

5 

For the results of this experiment on persuasive tactics, see 
Report No . 7 (*), this series. 

'^For this "critical incident" analysis and a sample of over 100 
incidents, see Report No . 5 (*)» this series. 

*^For the results of this first semester study, see Report No . 2 
(*), this series. 

o 

For the teachers’ reactions to the televised courses, see 
Report No . 8 (*), this series. 

Q 

^For a technical discussion, see Harman, H. H., Modem Ihctor 
Analysis (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 19^7^ A”somewhat 

more detailed non- technical discussion can be found in Report No. 9 
(*), this series, where we make more extensive use of a factor 
analysis . 

^^Over-crowding and insufficiency of seats are often related, of 
course, as the factor analysis indicates. However, they are not the 
same thing since lack of adequate furnishings is frequently a problem 
in Colombian schools. Ihus, despite some overlap, we treat each as a 
separate problem. 

These 13 include two "national ETU supervisors" who in practice 
functioned at the time as Departmental or local supervisor for ETV in 
the capital of Bogota and the surrounding Department of Cundinamarca. 
Qhe development of this position and the role of these officials is 
also discussed in Report No. 1 (*), this series. 
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^strlbuted to all ETV Volunteers at the end of I965 by 
Stanley Handleraan, director of the ETV Prooect for the Peace Corps. 
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Reports In This Series 

This series supplants all previous reports on the two years of 
research conducted on the Peace Corps Educational Television Project 
in Colombia, There are 12 volumes -- 10 research reports, each deal- 
ing with a different aspect of the project, plus An Introduction , 
concerned with the organization and conduct of the research, and a 
concluding Overview , containing a summary of the major findings and 
some general observations on the project. 

The title of the series: The Peace Corps Educational Tele - 



vision Project in Colombia — 
Two Years of Research, 



The individual volumes: 



An Introduction to Research Reports No, 1-10, 

Report No, 1: The Project as a Whole Organization, Expan- 

sion, and Adaptation, 

Report No, 2: The Project’s First Semester — Pupil Achieve- 

ment, Teacher Attitudes, and the Work of the 
Utilization Volunteer, 

Report No, 3: Improving the Effectiveness of the Utilization 

Volunteer and the Utilization of ETV by the 
Colombian Teacher, 



Report No, 4: 

Report No, 5: 
Report No, 6: 
Report No, 7 : 
Report No, 8: 



The Colombian Teacher and the Utilization 
Volunteer — Making ETV Work in the Schools of 
a Developing Country, 

The Day-to-Day Job of the Utilization Volun- 
teer — Structure, Problems, and Solutions, 

Instructional Television for the In-Service 
Training the Colombian Teacher, 

Improving the Effectiveness of Peace Corps 
Efforts to Change Teacher Behavior. 

The Televised Curriculum and the Colombian 
Teacher. 



Report No. 9: The Volunteers. 

No. 10: Feedback to the Peace Corps on Project Pro- 

gress — Some Models and Suggestion, 

An Overview of Research Reports No, 1-10, 
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B RIEF FACTS 






The ETV Pr ojec t ; In 1963, the Peace Corps, with the financial support of 
the Agency for International Development (AID), agreed to help the Colombian 
government establish a nationwide educational television (ETV) system directed 
primarily at improving public education. The initial Peace Corps goal was to 
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it was hoped that eventually the system could also provide instruction for 
adults in literacy, health, agriculture, and topics of general interest, and 
for students beyond the primary grades. The ultimate Peace Corps goal is to 
establish an ETV system operated independently by Colombia. The project was 
inaugurated in Colombia at the beginning of 1964. It has had two major con- 
cerns in achieving its initial goal: the production of televised courses, 

and the building of a receiving network of schools with television in which 
teachers would build their own teaching around the instructional core pro- 
vided by the telecasts. During the project’s first three years (1964-1966), 
the number of Volunteers assigned to the project by the Peace Corps who have 
worked closely with Colombians toward these goals has ranged from 66 to 88. 

Of these, about half a dozen have been concerned with the installation and 
maintenance of TV sets in schools, between slightly more than half to two- 
thirds working with teachers in schools on making ETV more effective, and 
the rest with the production of telecasts. During the first year, 10 courses 
were telecast for pupils, each consisting of two 15 minute telecasts a week, 
for a weekly total of 300 minutes, exclusive of repeated programs; during 
1965 and 1966, 15 such courses were telecast, for a weekly total of 450 
minutes exclusive of repeated programs. In addition, individual programs an 
short courses have been telecast for teachers. When telecasting began in 
February, 1964, the receiving network encompassed approximately 200 schools, 
1,000 teachers, and 38,000 pupils; by the end of 1964, 500 schools, 4,025 
teachers, and 153,000 pupils; by the end of 7965, 925 schools, 
and 260,000 pupils; and by the end of this year, 1,250 schools, 3,500 teachers, 
and 350,000 pupils. Telecasting has been over the open network of the Ins x- 
tuto de Radio y Television, a semi -government agency which telecasts c^mer- 
cially in the evenings, and which also has provided studio facilities for 
ETV. To achieve its ultimate goal, the Peace Corps has been concerned with 
building a permanent, financially viable, and competent organization to 
assume the Volunteers* functions. At present. Peace Corps participation 
is planned to continue up to the middle of 1968, For more on the ETV rojec 
itself, see Report 1^. 1: The Project as a j^ole — Organization, Expansio n, 

and Adaptation , this series. 

The Research: Because Colombia was the first country in which 

Corps undertook an educational television (ETV) project, it decided to 
vide for close, thorough, and continuing research, and late 

with Stanford University's Institute for Communication Research. The Institute 
maintained a staff in Colombia actively engaged in research 
years of the ETV Project, from January, 1964, through January, 1966. The 
titles of the final series of reports on its studies appear on the previous 
page. For more on the research as a whole, see ^ Introduction ^ 

]^. 1-jW, this series. 
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